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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


THE  PREMIUM  SANFORD  CORN. 


A  new  and  distinct  variety,  a  cross  of  Dent  with  Flint,  which  is  the  result  of  hybridization, 
and  careful  selection  of  seed  for  a  number  of  years,  selecting  seed  of  the  earliest  ripeninig,  and 
from  stalks  growing  two  or  more  ears  ;  believing  that  like  produces  like.  Bv  perseverance  in 
this  course  it  has  continued  to  improve  from  year  to  year.  In  nearly  every  locality  where  tested 
the  past  season  it  has  ripened  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier,  and  produced  from  one-third  to 
double  the  quantity  of  other  corn.  The  claims  made  in  its  favor  are  sustained  by  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  and  disinterested  testimony  (neither  “bogus  or  bought’’)  from  honest  Farmers,  having  no 
“ax  to  grind, ’’  only  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  others.  Item!  the  testimony,  which. is 
sufficient  to  warrant  every  Farmer  in  giving  it  a  trial. 

These  facts  warrant  every  Farmer  in  giving  it  a  trial. 

Farmers,  procure  your  seed  from  “  HE  VDQUAKTERS.’  Get  the  genuine.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  being  offered  which  is  impure.  Beware  of  the  spurious. 


READ  THE 

Pleasant  Ridge  Stock  Kaioi,  i 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1870.  j 
8.  B.  Panning — Dear  Sir:  The  Sanford  Corn  grew 
rapidly,  with  immense  foliage,  the  leaves  being  very  long 
and  wide.  Many  of  the  stalks  produced  four  large  cars, 
two-thirds  had  three  ears  on  them.  There  was  hut  little 
unsound  corn,  and  most  of  the  ears  were  filled  out  to  the 
top.  It  has  been  seen  by  many  who  have  been  here  from 
the  West  and  all  have  said  that  it  was  the  finest  corn  they 
ever  saw.  The  small  cob  and  large  proportion  of  gram 
attracted  their  attention.  We  have  not  shelled  all  of  it, 
but  it  is  safe  in  saying,  that  there  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
bushels  (shelled  corn)  per  acre  ;  and  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  raise  one  hundred 
bushels  of  “Sanford  Corn”  than  forty  of  the  “Tillotson,” 
or  any  other  variety  grown  here. 

It  has  been  the  admiration  of  all,  and  we  have  often 
been  offered  50  cents  an  ear  for  seed. 

.1,  H.  CROOK  &  SON. 

Kicnvir.w,  Ill.,  Aug.  28,  1870. 
The  Sanford  Corn  is  early ;  having  become  seared,  while 
my  Dent  Corn  planted  the  same  day  is  scarcely  silked  out. 

WILLIAM  E.  THOMAS. 

Office  of  T.  A.  Thompson,  Co.  School  Sup’t,  1 
Plainvuiw,  Wabashaw  Co.,  Minn.  ) 

S.  B.  Panning  :  I  am  sure  that  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  the  Sanford  Corn  is  true  concerning  it.  I 
believe,  all  who  engage  in  its  culture  will  fully  realize 
their  expectations.  I  have  tried  feeding  it  in  connection 
with  the  Yellow  Dent,  and  my  hogs  would  select  and  eat 
it  all  and  leave  the  Dent.  I  can  recommend  it  to  all. 

T.  A.  THOMPSON. 

Send  stamp  lor  Circular  givin 
post  paid. 

Busbel,  $5. 

Address 


T  EST  I  MON  Y. 

Minneuua,  Pu. 

Me.  Fanning  :  The  com  you  sent  me  last  Spring  sur¬ 
passed  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in  the  corn  line.  I  planted  on 
the  22d  of  May  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  gave  it  the  same 
cultivation  as  my  other  corn.  It  grew  more  rapidly,  camo 
up  more  even,  produced  as  much  again  and  better  fodder, 
proved  earlier,  and  yielded  twenty-five  bushels  of  porn  in 
the  ear  from  the  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  I  shelled  three 
bushels  of  ears  and  got  two  of  shelled  corn,  which  I  sold 
readily  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  bushel.  All  who  saw  the 
corn  while  growing,  after  harvested  or  cut  up  (which  wasj 
on  August  25th),  spoke  for  seed.  Several  stalks  had  or] 
four  good  ears.  I  can  highly  recommend  it  to  all  corns 
growers.  TIIOS.  E.  DE  RIESE.  j 

Bamberg,  S.  C.' 

S.  B.  Panning— Dad-  Sir:  I  planted  the  Sanford  Con 
you  sent  me  on  light,  sandy  soil.  It  grows  the  fastest  o 
a.ny  corn  I  ever  saw.  Each  stalk  produced  from  three  t< 
four  ears.  I  believe  it  will  make  three  or  four  times  a 
much  as  any  other  corn  I  ever  saw.  It  is  from  three  b 
four  weeks  earlier  than  any  corn  I  ever  saw. 

WM.  S  BAMBERG. 

Janesville,  Wis. 

S.  B.  Panning  :  The  quart  of  Sanford  Corn  wasplantei 
on  the  14th  of  May.  It  was  over  a"  week  in  coming  up  o 
account  of  the  drought.  It  grew'  very  rapidly,  and  on  th 
first  of  September  was  fully  matured.  I  find  it  very  pro 
ductive.  Ears  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  lengtl 
and  filled  to  the  top  of  the  cob.  Many  of  the  stalks  prq 
ducing  Hen  and  three  large  ears. 

DR.  S.  N.  SMITH. 

and  Testimony.  One  Quart  by  mai 
One  Peek  by  Express.  $2:  Half  Bushel,  $3;  On 

S.  B.  FANNIN&' 

JAMESPOR  T,  N.  Y. 


g  full  description,  History, 
$75  cents;  Two  Quarts,  $1. 25  ; 


[See  C  ut  of  this  variety  on  Third  Page  of  Cover.') 
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T^HE  bearings  of  the  Temperance  movement 
-L  of  our  age  are  far  more  extensive  and  im- 
ortant  than  many  persons  suppose.  There  is 
3arcely  any  interest  of  man  that  is  not  affected 
y  it,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  Its  rela- 
!ons  to  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  to 
encral  prosperity  have  often  been  clearly  set 
,rth,  but  its  connection  with  religion  has  not 
een  so  frequently  and  fully  dwelt  upon.  In 
ais  brief  paper  I  propose  to  present  some 
aoughts  on  the  latter  topic. 

Long  and  careful  observation  has  served  to 
in vince  most  thoughtful  religious  men  that 
ae  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  one  of  the  most 
;rious  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
el  in  our  land.  In  so  far  as  it  results  in  ac¬ 
ral  drunkenness,  it  shutg  men  out  of  the  king- 
om  of  Heaven.  Religion  and  intemperance 
re  utterly  incompatible  with  each  other.  Where 
ne  exists  the  other  can  not,  in  the  same  indi- 
.  idual. 

Of  all  the  vices  to  which  men  are  addicted, 
lere  is  none  more  degrading  and  dehumaniz- 
ig  than  drunkenness.  The  Bible  condemns  it 
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as  sternly  as  any  in  the  whole  category  of  im¬ 
moralities.  Drunkards  are  therein  classed  with 
thieves,  idolators  and  adulterers,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  that  they  can  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Christians  are  warned  not  to 
keep  company  with  them,  no,  “  not  so  much  as 
to  eat.” 

In  connection  with  the  injunction  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  in  Ephesians  v  :  18,  to  be  “filled  with  the 
spirit,”  there  is  a  caution  not  to  be  drunk  with, 
wine,  showing  that  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  is  totally  incompatible  with  being  under 
divine  influences.  The  pure  spirit  of  God  will 
not  come  into  the  soul,  or  dwell  where  this  de¬ 
mon  is.  There  is  something  offensive  and  ab¬ 
horrent  to  Him  in  the  condition  of  one  who  has 
yielded  himself  up  to  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink,  including  wine. 

In  I  Corinthians  x  :  21,  the  same  Apostle  calls 
the  inebriating  cup  “the  cup  of  devils,”  be¬ 
cause  the  heathen  in  their  worship  poured  out 
libations  of  wine  to  their  false  and  abominable 
gods,  and  drank  to  their  honor,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  intox- 
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icating  draught,  and  he  warns  Christians  against 
its  use,  declaring,  Ye  can  not  drink  of  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils.”  Not  only  is 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  extent  of 
drunkenness  offensive  to  God,  but  it  is  also  to 
any  degree.  It  shuts  one  out  from  all  commun¬ 
ion  and  fellowship  with  Him. 

But  besides  this,  such  use  is  a  harrier  and 
hindrance  to  the  operation  of  the  gospel  in  the 
soul.  Alcoholic  liquors  are  used  as  a  beverage 
for  the  sake  of  their  effects  on  the  brain,  which 
is  the  seat  of  their  influence.  And  all  such  in¬ 
fluence  is  intoxication  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent,  proportioned  to  the  amount  taken  into  the 
system.  As  far  as  they  affect  the  brain,  they 
derange  the  mental  faculties,  deaden  the  moral 
sensibilities,  inflame  the  baser  passions,  warp 
tho  reason  and  judgment,  enfeeble  the  will,  and 
so  far  unfit  the  man  for  all  the  great  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  life. 

What  is  intoxication  ?  It  is  poisoning  with 
alcohol— whether  in  gin,  rum,  whisky,  or  wine. 
The  word  “  intoxicate”  is  derived  from  Latin  and 
Greek  terms,  used  to  designate  the  poison  in 
which  daggers  and  arrows  were  anciently  dipped, 
in  order  to  render  their  wounds  fatal.  When 
the  poison  of  alcohol  (and  all  leading  chemists 
and  toxicologists  class  alcohol  among  the  poi¬ 
sons)  is  taken  into  the  system  it  seizes  upon  the 
brain  and,  as  already  said,  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  is  imbibed  it  disqualifies  it  for  service.  Truth 
can  not  then  be  properly  weighed,  duty  esti¬ 
mated,  or  any  great  moral  question  clearly  de¬ 
cided. 

In  this  condition  a  man  is  no  proper  subject 
for  the  gospel,  for  if  ever  there  is  demanded  a 
clear  head  and  a  free  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers,  it  is  in.  the  consideration  of  all  the  great 
truths  of  religion  and  the  momentous  questions 
connected  with  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul. 
Hence  all  experience  proves  that  there  is  no 
class  in  the  community  which  is  so  difficult  to 
reach  with  the  gospel,  and  to  bring  under  its 
power,  as  those  who  are  habitual  drinkers,  even 
to  what  is  usually  called  a  moderate  extent. 

And  there  seems  to  he  among  such  persons 
an  instinctive  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  the 
habit  of  drinking  with  a  genuine  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  for  there  is  often  witnessed  a  most 
desperate  struggle  in  their  case,  under  religious 
awakening,  between  conscience  and  appetite, 
the  one  prompting  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
cup,  and  the  other  pleading  for  continued  in¬ 
dulgence,  the  result  being  conversion  or  non¬ 
conversion,  according  as  one  or  the  other  tri¬ 
umphs ;  not  un frequently,  too,  when  men  are 
thus  religiously  awakened  and  desire  to  shako 


off  their  impressions  and  resist  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  truth,  they  are  seen 
resorting  to  the  intoxicating  cup  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  usually  with  complete  success.  Facts 
in  great  numbers  might  be  cited  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  this.  There  is  nothing  more  effective 
for  “  quenching  the  spirit,”  and  deadening  the 
moral  and  religious  feelings  of  tho  soul  than 
this. 

Of  all  tho  instances,  too,  of  .backsliding  and 
apostacy  in  our  churches,  a  large  majority  are 
caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Some 
years  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  said  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Nettleton,  that  he  had  “  served  God  with 
more  self-denial  and  consistency,  and  wisdom, 
and  success,  than  almost  any  man  living;  I  re¬ 
gard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  God 
has  given  to  this  nation,  and  among  the  most 
efficient  instruments  of  introducing  the  glory  of 
the  latter  day.”  Dr.  N.  was  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  labors  in  revivals  of  religion,  and  was 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  thousands.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Beecher,  which  was 
published,  Dr.  N.  said  I  have  kept  a  list  of 
those  who  have  professed  religion  in  the  revivals 
in  which  I  have  participated,  and  have  watched 
them  with  anxious  solicitude  and  made  partic¬ 
ular  inquiry  about  their  spiritual  welfare,  af 
opportunity  presented . The  sin  of  intem¬ 

perance  has  caused  more  trouble,  and  none  more  dis¬ 
honor  to  the  cause  of  Christ ,  than  any  other  vici 
that  can  be  named.  Few,  if  any,  excommunij 
cations  have  taken  place  for  any  crime  excep 
intemperance. 

“  Now,  my  brother,  what  shall  be  done? 
do  not  ask  what  shall  be  done  to  reclaim  thos 
who  have1  so  gTievously  offended.  For  these,  j 
fear,  nothing  ordinarily  can  be  done.  Their  cas 
is  almost  hopeless.  My  inquiry  is,  What  sha’: 
be  done  to  prevent  the  future  disgrace  of  th 
cause  of  Christ?  The  only  evidence  of  repent 
ance  in  such  a  case  is  a  continued  course  of  er* 
tire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  of  ever  I 
kind. 

“  From  what  I  have  seen  I  do  believe  that  ni 
class  of  persons  are  more  likely  to  be  deceive 
with  false  hopes  than  are  such  as  have  been  i 
the  habit  of  drinking  freely,  though  not  to  ii 
toxicat.ion.  If,  while  under  conviction,  a  persi 
allows  himself  to  sip  a  little  to  raise  his  sinkii 
spirits,  he  is  sure  to  grieve  away  the  Spirit  of  Goc  j 
I  could  fill  sheets  with  the  relation  of  facts. 

“I  think  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  probab  j 
sign  of  a  false  conversion  if  the  individual  a  i 
lows  himself  to  take  a  single  drop.  Every  tin  { 
he  tastes  he  is  putting  fire  to  tinder  and  pm  I 
dcr.” 
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'  We  arc  taught  to  pray,  “  Keep  back  thy  ser¬ 
vant  from  presumptuous  sins.”  And  who  sins 
presumptuously  if  he  does  not,  whether  in  the 
Church  or  out  of  it,  who  in  this  day,  and  amid 
the  light  that  shines  upon  the  danger  of  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  any  extent,  allows 
himself  to  indulge  in  the  practice  ? 

But  our  subject  is  not  exhausted  when  we 
have  shown  how  antagonistic  is  the  use  of  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks  to  the  work  of  God  and  the 
direct  operations  of  the  gospel  in  the  rouI  ;  we 
must  also  consider  the  influenge  of  drinking- 
habits  on  the  general  morals  of  the  community. 
They  are  often,  if  not  almost  always,  associated 
with  and  promotive  of  gambling,  Sabbath- 
breaking,  and  other  immoralities  that  are  op¬ 
posed  to  religion  and  hinder  its  progress  and 
disincline  men  to  the  means  of  grace.  What 
an  immense  flood  of  crimes  and  evils  flows  from 
this  source,  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  re¬ 
ligion  !  Sweep  away  all  the  hindrances  that 
have  their  origin  in  drinking-habits,  and  create 
an  entirely  temperate  community,  and  how 
comparatively  easy  would  be  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  up  churches  and  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  religious  institutions,  and  bringing  the 
masses  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel. 

What  a  monstrous  perversion  and  waste,  also 
of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  society,  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  which, 
if  devoted  to  religious  purposes  and  enterprises 
would  speedily  give  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.  What  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  building  churches,  supporting  ministers, 
and  sending  out  missionaries,  if  the  sum  total 
of  what  is  spent  for  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
United  States  were  devoted  to  that  purpose  ? 
Give  me  this,  and  I  will  sustain  every  existing 
missionary,  Bible,  and  tract  society  among  us, 
supply  every  settlement  in  our  land  with  a 
church  edifice  and  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
have  a  handsome  surplus  left  to  multiply  in¬ 
strumentalities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  man¬ 
kind.  Men  talk  of  being  taxed  to  maintain  re¬ 
ligious  institutions  ;  why,  vastly  more  is  wasted 
on  iutoxicating  drinks  in  this  country,  annu¬ 
ally,  than  all  our  religious  and  educational  ex¬ 
penses. 

Take  what  view  we  will,  then,  of  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  religion, 
we  see  that  they  are  evil,  and  only  evil  continu¬ 
ally  ;  there  is  not  an  iota  of  counterbalancing 
good.  Hence  we  see  the  justice  of  the  remark 
of  the  writer  of  the  first  number  of  this  series 
of  articles  on  Temperance  Problems,  that  “  the 
great  body  of  those  who  stand  for  the  cause  of 


Temperance  are  the  enlightened,"  cultivated, 
conscientious  ;  and  the  great  body  of*those  who 
stand  against  that  cause  are  the  unenlightened, 
the  uncultured,  the  careless.”  It  is  just  what 
we  ought  to  expect. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
ministers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Protestant  churches,  are  the  open 
advocates  of  the  Temperance  cause,  and  prac¬ 
tice  upon  its  principles.  This  fact  speaks  vol¬ 
umes  in  respect  to  the  importance  and  value  of 
this  great  reform,  and  affords  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
religious  prosperity  of  society.  And  the  more 
we  study  the  subject  philosophically,  and  in  the 
light  of  observation,  the  more  we  shall  see  the 
propriety  of  the  designation  given  to  Temper¬ 
ance  of  “  the  handmaid  of  religion.”  It  has 
been  frequently  noticed  that  a  powerful  Tem¬ 
perance  reformation  in  a  community  has  proved 
to  be  the  John  the  Baptist  of  a  wide-spread 
revival  of  religion. 

When  we  think  how  extensive  is  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  what  a  mighty  obstacle 
it  is  to  the  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  and  physical  elevation  of  society,  is 
it  strange  that  those  who  are  most  in  earnest  in 
the  work  of  this  world’s  renovation  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  are  also  ardent  friends  of  the 
Temperance  cause  ?  Would  it  not  be  stranger 
if  they  were  not?  That  any  Christian,  not  to 
say  philanthropist,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  this  cause,  and  fail  to  array  him¬ 
self  in  the  ranks  of  its  friends,  is  among  the 
strange  inconsistencies  that  we  so  often  see. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  say  that  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  the  Temperance  Reform 
will  be  the  triumph  of  Religion,  it  is  certain 
that  Religion  can  never  prevail  until  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  banished  from  society. 


Deawbacks  to  Health  of  Teachebs. — 
With  the  vile  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom 
constantly  pouring  over  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  nasal  cavities,  surging  about  the  linings 
of  the  throat  and  the  vocal  organs,  diving  down 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  deluging  the  lungs, 
what  wonder  the  teacher  first  suffers  from  viti¬ 
ated  blood,  then  from  clogged  membranes,  and, 
lastly,  from  catarrh,  bronchitis,  dyspepsia,  and, 
perhaps,  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  next  to 
impossible,  that  the  more  nervous  and  suscep¬ 
tible  constitutions  should  not  sooner  or  later 
succumb  to  the  baneful  influence  of  so  complete 
and  omnipresent  a  cause  of  physical  deprava¬ 
tion. — Schoolmaster. 
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The  Education  of  Daughters.  —  A  Word  to  Parents. 


BY  MRS.  R.  B.  OLEASON,  M.  D. 


ITH1N  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our 
land  has  been  dotted  with  seminaries  and 
colleges  for  the  education  of  our  daughters,  and 
now  come  the  questions  which  the  friends  of 
the  cause  must  face. 

Is  the  plan  of  study  usually  pursued  the  one 
host  suited  to  the  prospective  wants  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  ?  Is  it  advisable  for  a  growing  girl,  with  a 
delicate  organization,  to  undertake  the  full  col¬ 
lege  course,  and  add  also  the  ornamental 
branches  ? 

As  I  had  long  looked  with  ardent  longing  for 
an  enlarged  course  of  study  for  young  ladies,  I 
am  watching  with  intense  interest  its  results. 
Meeting  with  so  many  chronic  invalids  among 
those  who  have  had  the  best  educational  advan¬ 
tages,  I  have  grown  anxious  on  the  “  school 
question,”  and  visited  many  of  our  best  insti¬ 
tutions  to  ascertain  whether  homes  or  schools 
were  at  fault,  that  we  have  so  many  invalid 
daughters.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  hosts 
of  sick  girls  are  sent  to  our  best  schools,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  they  will  learn  the  art  of  healthy 
living  along  with  the  other  arts  and  sciences. 
Tarents  expect  good  scholars  to  be  made  out  of 
very  poor  material,  and  that,  too,  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
home-pres3ure  on  delicate  girls,  urging  them  to 
do  double  duty  that  they  may  enter  an  ad¬ 
vanced  class,  and  thus  graduate  early,  when  the 
young  lady  is  better  fitted  for  an  infirmary  than 
an  institution  of  learning.  An  absent  daugh¬ 
ter  is  a  great  social  privation  to  parents,  some¬ 
times  also  a  pecuniary  tax  which  they  can  ill 
afford ;  henee  the  propensity  to  “  hurry  up,” 
which  is  so  hazardous  to  mind  and  body. 

Uneducated  parents  are  often  over-earnest  for 
the  education  of  their  daughters.  They  have 
no  conception  of  a  college  course,  of  the  amount 
of  mental  labor  it  requires,  or  that  delicate  girls 
unable  to  work  are  unable  to  think  consecu¬ 
tively,  or  profitably,  for  any  length  of  time. 
Such  remind  one  of  the  ignorant  woman  who 
called  to  inquire  how  her  boy  was  coming  on  at 
school.  Being  told  “  not  very  well,”  she  asked 
“why?”  “He  lacks  capacity,”  replied  the 
teacher.  “Indade,  sir,  and  why  didn’t  ye  tell 
me  that  afore,  and  I  would  have  bought  him 
one  1” 

‘  Money  can’t  make  me  well  and  strong  like 


other  children,”  said  little  Paul  to  Dombey,  his 
father.  So,  schools  well  endowed  and  well 
kept  can  not  give  good  hoalth  and  great  schol¬ 
arship  to  sickly  girls  in  a  short  time,  even 
though  rich  parents  aro  ready  to  meet  the  bills, 
and  the  best  of  professors  aro  untiring  in  their 
efforts.  Hence,  let  us  cease  complaining  of  our 
schools  when  we  send  girls  young  and  sickly, 
and  they  come  home  less  in  mind  and  less  in 
muscle  than  we  expected. 

The  first  great  fault  in  their  training  is  tho 
insane  haste  to  have  them  learn  every  thing 
while  young.  By  this  means,  thoir  education  is 
literally  finished  early — the  intellectual  force 
and  flash  being  burned  out,  used  up  hopelessly. 

Of  those  thus  crowded  many  die  early,  some 
aro  left  permanent  invalids,  and  others  still  ro- 
tain  their  physical  power  but  fail  mentally. 
Tho  bright  scholars  become  not  only  dull  as 
years  advance,  but  sometimes  positively  imbe¬ 
cile,  or  as  we  say,  weak-minded.  Of  all  these 
classes  I  have  seen  many  very  sad  instances. 

The  peculiar  phases  of  mental  and  physical  de¬ 
rangement  induced  by  over-study  while  young 
are  presented  more  at  length  in  “  Talks  to  My  i 
Patients,”  and  hence  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  our  girls  are  not  ma¬ 
ture  enough  in  mind  or  body  to  endure  the  labor 
of  a  college  course  till  they  are  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age.  Itemember,  that  I  do  not 
say  that  they  can  not  learn  the  appointed  les¬ 
son,  or  that  they  may  not  graduate  with  honor 
even  before  that  age,  but  it  will  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  mind  or  body,  which  will  show  itself 
in  after  years.  Their  womanhood  will  not  be 
as  strong,  as  complete,  as  enduring  as  it  would 
have  been  if  they  had  had  less  study  in  early 
girlhood.  Not  only  is  their  health  almost  in¬ 
variably  impaired,  but  what  they  learn  when 
thus  over-crowded  is  evanescent.  Many  a  young 
woman,  during  the  days  of  invalidism  which 
succeed  her  school  course  says,  “  I’m  forgetting 
all  that  I  learned.” 

During  school  examination  young  ladies  will 
recite  so  much  and  so  well  as  to  amaze  men  of 
sound  learning  who  listen,  but  the  pale  lip  and 
wasted  muscles,  which  give  now  and  then  an  in¬ 
voluntary  twitch,  show  that  the  system  has  been 
over-taxed,  and  graduation  closes  usually  her 
career  in  science  and  literature.  The  brain  is 
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too  weary  for  close,  substantial  reading,  back 
too  weak  for  piano  practice,  no  taste  nor 
strength  for  domestic  work ;  so  she  takes  to 
easy  chairs,  light  literature,  social  life,  and 
worsted  work,  unless  in  lack  of  friends  to  give 
support  she  is  driven  to  the  school-room  to  cam 
a  living,  which  is  a  hard  road  to  travel”  for 
a  worn-out  student.  The  objection  comes,  that 
if  our  daughters  are  not  sent  away  to  school 
early  marriage  will  interfere  with  their  proper 
education.  Be  it  so,  they  had  much  better  en¬ 
ter  upon  their  new  life  with  good  health,  and 
good  home-training,  without  the  college  course 
than  with  it,  and  lacking  the  first  two  acquire¬ 
ments.  It  is  impossible  for  girls  to  graduate 
at  eighteen  or  twenty,  have  the  freedom  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  good  physical  development,  learn 
well  home  duties,  and  take  a  complete  college 
course,  to  which  has  been  added  art  studies. 
Something  must  be  neglected,  and  it  is  usually 
health  and  housekeeping,  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  to  make  a  contented  wife  and 
happy  home.  Every  thing  in  its  order — first 
the  physical,  and  those  activities  which  favor 
muscular  development.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  the  time  to  develop  muscle  and 
learn  those  fosms  of  handicraft  which  depend 
on  them  is  before  the  twentieth  year.  After 
that  it  is  developed  slowly  and  imperfectly.  All 
deem  important  the  early  muscular  education 
of  the  fingers  for  the  piano,  even  so  the  tact, 
dispatch,  and  strength  of  fiber  needed  for  do¬ 
mestic  work  should  be  developed  when  the  body 
is  growing.  If  delayed,  dislike  and  debility 
make  it  irksome.  If  the  first  lessons  in  house¬ 
hold  work  are  postponed  until  after  graduation, 
we  shall  conclude  that  our  girls  have  learned 
“  all  kinds  of  sense  except  common  sense,”  and 
that,  however  well  their  beads  are  furnished, 
their  hands  are  very  useless  and  their  backs  too 
weak  for  any  useful  work.  I  do  not  mean  that 
much  manual  labor  and  close  mental  work  can 
go  on  simultaneously.  We  should  not  expect 
our  girls  to  be  able  to  do  much  at  home  while 
in  school.  Therefore,  during  their  growing 
stage  there  should  be  school  life  and  home  life, 
alternating  from  year  to  year,  as  the  state  of 
health  and  state  of  head  indicates.  But  the 
girls  say,  “  Let  me  finish  my  school  course,  then 
I  will  learn  housew'ork,”  and  add  by  way  of  ar¬ 
gument,  that  it  will  be  easier  to  learn  now  than 
later,  that  they'  can  pass  a  better  examination 
by  continuous  study,  all  of  which  is,  to  some 
extent,  true.  But  nothing  pays  which  impairs 
health  in  the  acquiring.  This  turning  all  the 
life  force  to  mental  culture  unbalances  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  a  body  and  brain.  Hence  grow¬ 


ing  years  should  be  divided  between  the  devel" 
opment  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  if  our  educa¬ 
tional  plan  included  more  years,  it  would  delay 
marriage  till  the  mental  and  physical  maturity 
of  womanhood  was  more  perfectly  accomplished, 
and  thus  bless  the  land  with  better  wives  and 
better  mothers.  If  the  young  lady  completes 
the  full  college  course,  and  also  music  and 
painting,  and  has  given  good  attention  to  home 
culture,  and  taken  good  care  of  her  health,  she 
should  feel  that  she  has  done  well  if  she  re¬ 
ceives  her  diploma  at  twenty-two  to  twenty -four 
years  of  age,  according  to  her  health,  early  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  power  of  endurance.  Very-  few 
can  do  all  this,  and  do  it  well,  before  that  age. 

But  some  one  says,  “  Our  sons  go  to  college 
young,  and  get  through  earlier  than  this.” 
Yes,  and  how  do  they  come  out?  Many  of 
them  miserable  invalids,  others  know  little 
more  that  is  good  and  much  more  that  is  bad 
than  when  they  entered.  They  often  lose  for 
lack  of  good  home  care  what  is  of  more  value 
than  all  the  Presidents  and  Professors  can 
give.  But  I  am  not  writing  of  the  sons,  but 
merely  wish  to  shut  off  invidious  comparison 
between  the  sexes.  Both  need  constant  guid¬ 
ance  during  their  most  impressible  ages.  Boys 
in  some  respects  require  more  and  receive  less 
than  girls.  Our  sons  suffer  more  from  vicious 
habits,  and  our  daughters  from  those  that  are 
unhealthful.  Boys  are  trusted  more  at  large, 
but  the  community  calls  for  continued  super¬ 
vision  of  our  girls,  and  hence  the  confinement 
must  be  close,  too  close  for  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  tbe  young,  who  ought  to  enjoy  child¬ 
ish  freedom,  like  lambs  at  liberty  to  run  in  the 
home  pasture  under  a  shepherd’s  eye,  where 
they  can  be  gathered  into  the  family  fold  about 
“nightfall.”  The  general  regulations  for  col¬ 
lege,  students  as  to  hours  of  rising,  retiring,  and 
exercise  can  not  be  elastic  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  sensitive,  sickly,  delieate  girls.  The 
effort  made  to  adjust  the  rules  and  the  excep¬ 
tions  in  a  large  school  so  as  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  younger  and  weaker  members  makes  the 
work  of  supervision,  of  giving  permissions,  very 
burdensome  for  those  who  have  the  oversight 
Teachers  are  worn  in  the  effort  to  do  double 
duty,  that  of  acting  as  teacher  and  mother  to 
many  who  ought  still  to  be  in  the  home  nest. 

“But,”  say's  one,  “if  my  daughter  is  at  home 
she  will  go  out  in  society  too  early,  she  will 
keep  late  hours,  and  eat  what  she  ought  not  to, 
and  if  I  put  her  in  school  she  will  be  restrained 
and  held  to  regular  habits.”  And  so  you  shirk 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  guiding  your  ex- 
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citable  and  wayward  child  on  to  some  worn-out 
teacher,  who  has  already  more  of  that  class 
than  she  can  well  manage. 

Another  says,  “  If  my  girl  stays  at  home, 
what  shall  she  do?  I  don’t  want  her  on  the 
street,  and  we  keep  so  many  servants  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  do  in-doors.”  All  I  can  say 
to  this  is,  that  every  girl  should  do  domestic 
work  till  she  can  do  it  well,  and  that  her  mother 
should  teach  her  the  art  of  housekeeping. 

In  all  our  larger  schools  are  gathered  many 
young  girls  who  are  not  ready  for  the  position, 
hut  for  whom  there  seems  no  better  place — 
motherless  girls,  those  unhappy  with  their  sec¬ 
ond  mother,  and  those  whom  their  own  mother 
can  not  manage.  Of  the  many  belonging  to 
these  classes,  I  have  seen  many  sick,  sad  faces 
among  girls  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  in  a  hoarding-school  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  who  counted  the  years  they 
must  remain  before  they  could  graduate  as  con¬ 
victs  number  the  years  of  imprisonment.  They 
had  no  love  for  study,  no  health  for  study,  and 
were  weary  with  the  monotony  of  their  lives. 
There  is  no  drudgery  so  irksome  as  mental  work, 
when  there  is  lack  of  taste  and  strength  to  ac¬ 
complish  it  well.  Those  who  take  kindly  to 
boarding-school  life  at  an  early  age,  lose  their 
love  for  quiet  home  life,  and  seldom  regain  it. 
Those  who  can  not  have  proper  home  care  at 
this  age  should  find  a  place  in  small  family 
schools,  where  there  can  be  as  much  of  home, 
freedom  and  home  feeling  as  possible.  To  he 
sure,  there  are  educational  advantages  in  a 
large  school  which  can  not  he  had  in  a  small 
one,  but  this  will  not  make  amends  for  the  ner¬ 
vous  excitability  and  consequent  exhaustion  In¬ 
duced  by  the  presence  ©f  so  many  persons. 
Besides  this,  the  individual  motherly  supervis¬ 
ion,  the  quiet  home  sense,  is  lost.  As  to  those 
wild  and  wayward  girls  who  worry  teachers, 
and  lead  pupils  astray,  and  necessitate  rules 
and  regulations  too  stringent  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good,  they  need  a  place  of  their  own. 

A  President  of  one  of  our  colleges  said,  half 
playfully  but  very  wisely,  that  the  Protestant 
churches  needed  what  was  equivalent  to  a  Cath¬ 
olic  convent  for  this  class,  or  a  sort  of  “  House 
of  Refuge,”  for  girls  who  would  not  do  well 
at  home,  and  who  were  ringleaders  of  mischief 
at  college.  Certain  I  am  that  the  system  of 
espionage  often  practised  in  our  large  schools 
has  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  watcher  and 
the  watched. 

If  parents  felt  more  their  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  would  keep  their  children  under  good 
home  guidance  till  they  were  well  established 


in  health,  mature  in  mind,  and  needed  tho  aid 
of  presidents  and  professors,  our  high  schools  ! 
could  then  do  their  appropriate  work,  and  not  i 
have  their  enthusiasm  exhausted  in  nursing,  i 
watching,  and  governing.  I  have  been  an¬ 
noyed,  amazed,  and  amused  at  the  variety  of 
work  parents  require  of  their  teachers.  As  a  * 
sample,  a  city  mother  takes  her  daughter  to  col-  I 
lege  and  amid  the  varied  attentions  which  she  11 
wants  her  .to  receive,  asks  that  the  lady  prin-  j 
cipal  will  try  to  have  her  daughter  converted, 
and  see  that  she  curls  her  hair  every  morning,  K 
adding  that  her  father  is  very  particular  about 
her  hair,  as  he  likes  to  see  her  in  curls,  and 
that  she  (the  mother)  feels  very  sorry  that  Clara 
is  not  a  Christian.  The  desire  for  outward  and  I* 
inward  adorning  was  all  expressed  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  tone. 

Let  parents  look  well  after  the  spiritual  and  i 
physical  training  of  their  children,  and  accept  I 
such  helps  for  the  mental  as  their  location  af-  j 
fords,  until  tho  general  habits  are  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  then  we  have  a  foundation  and  su-  I 
perstructuie  to  which  colleges  can  add  gifts  and  , 
graces. 


That  Oxe  Drop. — For  two  years  past  i 
I  have  been  laboring  to  save  an  inebriate.  Af- 
ter  several  relapses  he  became  perfectly  sober 
and  gave  hope  of  permanent  reform.  Ilis  wife 
remarked,  “  If  he  falls  again,  it  will  kill  me.” 
Things  went  on  smoothly  several  months. 
That  once  darkened  home  had  become  once 
more  a  sunny  spot.  But  one  day  the  reformed 
man  met  an  old  friend,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner.  At  the  table  wine  was  furnished,  and 
the  entertainer  pressed  the  reformed  inebriate 
to  take  a  glass  with  him.  He  knew  the  man’s  j 
former  habits.  The  unhappy  man  swallowed 
one  glass,  and  it  unchained  the  demon  i:i  a  mo¬ 
ment.  From  that  hour  to  this  my  poor  friend  1 
has  hardly  seen  a  sober  day,  and  nothing  hut  a 
miracle  of  God’s  grace  will  ever  lift  him  from 
the  bottomless  pit  into  which  one  treacherous 
glass  of  champagne  hurled  him  in  an  instant. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  who  was 
the  greatest  sinner.  The  man  who  urges  a  re-  : 
formed  inebriate  to  touch  a  drop  of  intoxicating 
liquors  deserves  to  he  imprisoned  for  ten  years 
at  hard  labor.  He  is  not  a  safe  person  to  run  at 
large,  for  where  is  the  moral  difference  of  assas¬ 
sination  with  a  knife,  and  assassination  with  a 
“  social  glass”  of  poison  ? — Dr.  Cuyler. 

The  man  who  possesses  good  health  is 

always  rich. 
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Why  Doctors  Die  Prematurely. 


BY  J.  HENRY 

rnilE  following  paper,  by  Dr.  Bennet  of  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  London,  from  The 
Lancet,  though  specially  referring  to  medical 
men,  contains  practical  hints  for  all  hard  work¬ 
ers  in  advanced  years.  Men  ought  to  work  well 
when  young  and  in  their  prime,  and  after  forty- 
five  or  fifty  years  of  age  take  active  life  more 
leisurely,  cultivate  the  higher  and  better  facul¬ 
ties,  and  live  so  as  to  prolong  life  to  a  good  and 
wholesome  old  age. — Ed.  H.  of  H.] 

It  is  admitted  by  all  statisticians  that  medical 
men  are  a  short-lived  race — indeed,  that  the 
standard  of  mortality  in  their  case  is  that  of 
unhealthy  trades.  Why  should  it  be  so  ?  Asa 
rule,  medical  men  are  well-fed,  well-clothed, 
well-housed  members  of  the  community ;  and 
the  occasional  risk  incurred  in  ministering  to 
contagious  diseases  scarcely  accounts  for  the 
shortness  of  their  lives,  for  their  premature  age> 
sickness,  and  death. 

Such  thoughts  have  often  crossed  my  mind  of 
late  years.  When  a  man  has  passed  his  fiftieth 
year,  his  contemporaries  and  companions  begin 
to  drop  off  around  him  in  great  numbers,  in  ev¬ 
ery  class  of  life  ;  but  in  our  profession  the  mor¬ 
tality  is  evidently  greater  than  in  other  profes¬ 
sions.  This  mortality  is  also  evidently  greatest 
among  its  most  intelligent  and  most  eminent 
members — a  fact  which  appears  to  me  to  contain 
within  itself  the  key  to  the  question  I  have  put. 
May  it  not  be  that  such  men  succumb  and  dis¬ 
appear  from  our  ranks  because  they  have  been 
great  workers,  and  consequently  successful  in 
their  generation  ? 

If  it  is  60,  if  the  most  valuable  lives  in  our 
profession  are  constantly  brought  to  a  prema¬ 
tura  close  through  the  overstraining  of  vital 
po  .vers  which  success  brings,  would  it  not  be 
well  if  the  positive  danger  to  life  of  great  suc¬ 
cess,  were  more  generally  enforced  and  recog¬ 
nized  ?  Our  lectures  and  class-books  teem  with 
warnings  respecting  the  dangers  of  sloth,  of  in¬ 
activity-,  of  mental  stagnation.  May  not  a  few 
words  of  warning  be  added  on  the  dangers  of 
work  and  success  ?  If  so,  they  will  not  come 
inappropriately  from  one  who  failed  physically, 
years  ago,  through  overstraining  of  mind  and 
body — from  one  whose  recovery  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  due  to  his  having  seen  the  error  of  his 
ways,  before  it  was  too  late,  and  to  his  having 
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accepted  and  followed  the  laws  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene, formerly  ignored,  as  they  are  nearly 
always  ignored  by  the  whole  tribe  of  mind  and 
body  workers. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  medical  profession 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  work  increases  with 
age,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  public  do  not 
consent  to  look  upon  aging  medical  men  as  vet¬ 
erans,  but  exact  from  them  to  the  end  the  labor 
of  youth.  In  all  other  professions,  as  age  ad¬ 
vances  and  renown  and  prosperity  increase,  as¬ 
sistance,  relief,  come  naturally.  The  barrister 
has  his  junior  counsel  who  prepare  his  briefs, 
the  solicitor  his  head  clerks,  the  vicar  his  curates, 
the  colonel  his  staff  of  officers,  the  merchant  or 
banker  his  junior  partners  and  clerks  ;  but  the 
successful  physician  or  surgeon  must  stand  all 
alone,  whatever  his  age,  and  do  his  work  en¬ 
tirely  himself  as  long  as  he  practises.  Thus, 
after  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty,  the  hours 
of  positive  work  increase  very  rapidly,  instead 
of  diminishing.  An  officer  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  after  seeing  thirty  or  forty  years’ 
service,  is  considered  to  have  gained  a  claim  to 
repose  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Even  a  mission¬ 
ary,  after  less  than  thirty  years’  labor  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  is  pensioned  off,  and  thought 
to  be  entitled  to  honorable  rest  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life.  But  a  medical  man  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  after  thirty  or  forty  years’  labor  in  the 
cause  of  health  and  life,  is  still  called  on  by 
public  opinion  to  work  like  a  young  man.  If 
he  does  not  rush  night  and  day,  not  only  to  as¬ 
suage  real  disease,  but  at  the  voice  of  vain  fears 
and  caprice,  if  he  transfers  night-work,  and 
gratuitous  or  ill-paid  attendances  into  the  hands 
of  his  uniors,  he  is  considered  hard-hearted, 
mercenary,  devoid  of  Christian  and  Samaritan 
feeling  ;  in  a  word,  public  opinion  makes  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  withdraw  into  the  “  Areopagus’’ 
of  science,  to  become  a  deliberative  and  not  a 
militant  member  of  the  profession.  Hor  is  the 
public  altogether  to  be  blamed,  because  it  is 
only  by  raising  his  fees  that  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  can  erect  the  barrier  which  is  to  defend 
him  from  the  burden  of  work  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  bear.  Thus,  to  many  of  the  thoughtless 
it  appears  as  if  he  merely  wished  to  get  a  larger 
remuneration  for  his  services,  although  his  rea ^ 
wish  is  merely  to  eliminate,  to  keep  at  bay> 
many  of  those  who  would  wish  to  employ  him 
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The  only  means  at  his  disposal  to  diminish 
work  brings  on  him  an  odium  he  too  often  has 
not  the  courage  to  incur;  so  he  works  on,  old 
and  feeble,  responding  to  every  call,  until  at 
last  death  closes  the  scene,  prematurely. 

Between  forty  and  fifty,  a  man  of  average 
constitution  is  quite  equal  to  success  and  to  the 
hard  labor  that  it  entails  in  any  branch  of  the 
profession,  to  work  by  day  and  by  night,  to  care 
and  responsibility  ;  although  the  weak  ones 
succumb,  as  did  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Brinton,  and 
many  others  I  could  name.  But  when  fifty  is 
reached  and  passed,  the  human  economy  begins 
to  decline.  The  hair  becomes  gray,  the  sight 
fails,  the  gums  abandon  the  teeth,  adeps  is  de¬ 
posited  in  unwelcome  regions,  and  many  other 
signs  of  nutritive  deterioration  show  themselves. 
No  doubt  nutritive  power  is  diminished  in  the 
entire  economy,  and  the  tendency  to  morbid 
nutritive  conditions  steadily  increases. 

This  is  just  the  time  when  the  labors  of  the 
successful  practitioner  increase  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent ;  and  as  the  brain  is  the  last  to 
give  way  in  the  intellectual  man,  he  works  on 
under  mental  and  nervous  pressure.  By  sixty, 
or  thereabouts,  the  climax  is  often  reached. 
The  overstrained  organization  ceases  to  respond 
to  the  mental  stimulus,  and  death  ensues  through 
some  form  of  nutritive  aberration,  which  has 
been  slowly  but  surely  progressing.  Such  was 
the  case  with  our  recently  mourned  brethren, 
Simpson  and  Nunneley,  the  one  fifty-eight,  the 
other  sixty-one. 

Can  this  sad  expenditure  of  life  among  the 
worthiest  of  our  profession  be  arrested,  bo 
avoided  ?  I  think  myself  that  it  might,  if  we 
would  cease  to  live  as  if  we  were  immortal,  as 
if  the  diseases  wo  saw  daily  did  not  pertain  to 
us  ;  if  we  would  listen  to  the  teachings  of  phys¬ 
iology,  and  discard  the  miserable  vanity  of 
thinking  that  we  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  that  at  fifty  or  sixty  we  are  as  young 
and  strong  as  at  thirty  or  forty.  To  accept  this 
lesson,  however,  we  must  analyze  ourselves,  and 
if  we  find  ourselves  wanting  in  vital  power, 
thrust  aside  the  scarlet  cloak  of  nerve  stimu¬ 
lants — alcohol,  coffee,  tea,  by  means  of  which, 
I  believe,  it  is  that  efforts  inconsistent  with  real 
vital  and  nutritive  power  aro  made  by  workers 
in  general,  and  by  medical  men  among  the 
number. 

A  man  who  meets  age  or  debility,  or  want  of 
constitutional  power  by  alcoholic  stimulants, 
even  in  moderation,  by  coffee  and  tea,  conceals  his 
real  nutritive  condition  from  himself.  When 
both  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  want  repairing  by  legitimate  nu¬ 


trition — by  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  rest,  a  man 
may  galvanize  his  economy  by  nerve  stimulants 
so  as  to  be  equal  to  nearly  any  thing  up  to  the 
last.  But  the  process  is  a  destructive  cne,  ex¬ 
hausts  vital  power,  impairs  healthy  nutrition, 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  morbid  organic 
changes. 

By  alcoholic  stimulants,  constantly  repeated 
whenever  exhaustion  supervenes,  the  power  of 
work  may  be  supported  until  within  a  few  days 
or  hours  of  death,  as  we  constantly  see  in  the 
lower  classes  of  life.  Tea  and  coffee  have  nearly 
as  great  an  apparent  nerve-stimulating,  strength - 
supporting  power.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  it 
take  a  cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee  when  exhausted 
from  want  of  food  and  from  physical  fatigue. 
The  craving  for  nutritive  elements  to  repair 
waste,  and  the  sense  of  fatigue,  both  disappear 
in  ten  minutes,  and  a  couple  of  hours’  more 
abstinence  and  work  are  easily  borne.  But 
what  have  we  done  ?  The  physical  organization 
wanted  repair,  wanted  the  elements  of  nutrition, 
the  nervous  system  rest,  and  we  do  worse  than 
give  them  a  stone,  for  we  flog  them,  we  galvan¬ 
ize  them  into  continued  action. 

Night-work  is  principally  done  on  such  stim¬ 
ulation.  The  student,  the  writer,  young  or  old, 
who  retires  to  his  study  in  the  evening  to  work, 
does  so  on  tea  or  coffee.  The  tired  brain  wants 
sleep ;  it  is  galvanized  into  intellectual  labor. 
Is  it  surprising  that  morbid  organic  conditions 
should  occur  in  the  long  run  ? — for  we  must 
recollect  that  the  nervous  system  rules  over  all 
organic  and  nutritive  changes,  normal  and  ab¬ 
normal. 

Every  June  a  conversazione  takes  place  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  which  is  usually  attended 
by  most  of  the  medical  and  surgical  celebrities 
of  the  day.  This  meeting  gives  an  admirable 
opportunity,  year  after  year,  for  watching  the 
ravages  of  time  and  work.  The  young  physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons,  as  also  those  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  reputation  but  as  yet  little  practice,  are 
more  or  less  pink  and  rosy  ;  their  nutrition  is 
mostly  good.  But  it  is  far  different  with  the 
heads  of  the  profession,  with  the  men  above 
fifty,  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  weight  of 
London  consulting  practice,  and  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  large,  often  very  large  incomes  ;  they  are 
mostly  pale,  or  sallow,  or  anemic.  As  I  walk 
among  them  I  feel  like  Cassandra  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  mentally  prophesy  evil — fatty  hearts, 
atheromatous  deposits  in  the  arteries,  degenera¬ 
tion  of  tissue,  as  the  probable  result  of  lives 
passed  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and 
physiology. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
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overwork  in  advancing  age  ?  Many  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  can  not  help  themselves.  They  are  like  sol¬ 
diers  in  battle  :  the  res  ungusta  domi  offer  an  in¬ 
superable  impediment.  They  can  not  rest ;  they 
must  go  on.  But  many,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  increase  their  chances  of  life,  if  they  would 
by  despising  riches,  by  throwing  their  less  re¬ 
munerative  practice  into  the  hands  of  their  jun¬ 
iors,  by  giving  up  public  appointments,  by  lim¬ 
iting  their  labors  to  what  their  real,  undisguised, 
unassisted  mental  powers  would  enable  them  to 
do  ;  and,  finally,  by  retiring  from  the  field  of  ac¬ 
tion  before  life  has  been  used  up  by  work  to  the 
last  dregs.  What  if  they  do  retire  on  a  pittance 
compared  to  previous  gains?  Does  not  the 
colonel,  the  admiral,  retire  on  half-pay,  and 
constantly  live  to  extreme  old  age  as  the  re¬ 
ward  ? 

What  applies  to  our  medical  brethren  applies 


to  all ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  lay,  nakedly  an^ 
sternly,  these  facts  before  erring  patients.  Is  it 
not  very  evident  that  we  have  recently  lost  our 
most  distinguished  literary  man,  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-eight,  from  contin¬ 
ued  overstraining  of  the  nervous  system  ? — in 
his  case  altogether  without  cause  or  excuse. 
On  his  return  from  America,  he  wrote  that  his 
readings  during  his  tour  in  the  States  had  much 
wearied  and  injured  him.  The  constant  travel¬ 
ing,  the  excitement  of  the  meetings,  the  din¬ 
ners,  the  receptions,  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
Had  he  then  been  made  to  understand  that  he 
was  working  against  age  and  impaired  vital 
power — risking  his  life,  in  a  word — he  might 
have  taken  rest,  and  been  with  us  now.  But  he 
continued  the  same  labors,  the  same  excitement, 
and  died  from  brain  disease,  regretted  by  a  na¬ 
tion,  prematurely. 


Schoolhouses. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  H.  BRIGUAM. 


rTIHE  change  from  schoolhouses  of  the  old 
style  to  schoolhouses  of  the  new  style  has 
come  almost  within  a  single  generation.  The 
old  district  schoolhouse  is  now  as  much  a  relic 
as  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  “  tin  kitchen,” 
and  a  score  of  other  implements  which  were 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  homos  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  A  few  specimens  remain  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  cross-roads,  and  a  few  towns  which 
civilization  has  left  aside  in  its  march,  hold  to 
the  old  pattern  in  their  school  architecture ;  but 
in  almost  every  place,  city  or  village,  in  the 
East  or  the  West,  the  new  “  temple  of  science” 
has  other  form  and  proportion  than  the  small, 
bare  room,  which  was  once  quite  sufficient.  It 
is  not  perfectly  demonstrated  that,  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  new  schoolhouse  has  improved  the 
old  schoolhouse.  The  old  schoolhouse  was  usu- 
ally  ugly,  but  its  ugliness  was  on  a  small  scale, 
and  not  the  gaunt,  staring,  grotesque  ugliness 
of  so  many  of  the  new  brick  monstrosities.  It 
was  not  uglier,  either  than  the  houses  of  the 
village  or  the  farms  around  it,  and  matched 
these  fairly  in  shape  and  color.  The  old  school- 
house  had  loose  joints,  craeks  in  the  window¬ 
sills,  holes  in  the  floors,  leaks  in  the  roof,  and 
often  a  smoky  chimney.  But  this  very  looseness 
of  structure  allowed  free  ventilation,  and  the 
pupils  were  not  confined  in  a  poisonous  atmos¬ 


phere.  The  old  schoolhouse  had  a  narrow 
area  within,  and  no  spare  room  for  elbows,  but 
it  .had  with  this  ample  play-room  without,  on 
the  hillside  and  in  the  pasture.  If  the  benches 
and  seats  were  hard  and  unpainted,  they  gave 
more  license  to  experiments  in  wood  carving, 
and  joined  art  to  mischief.  The  “  District 
School  as  it  was”  had  genuine  merits,  and  some 
characteristics  which  we  can  not  afi’oid  to  lose. 
It  had  no  carbonic  oxide  to  breathe,  no  high 
stairs  to  climb,  no  water-pipes  to  freeze  and 
burst,  no  echoes  to  try  the  voice  and  ear,  and 
“  no  danger  in  case  of  fire.”  It  was  easy  to  get 
in  to,  easy  to  get  out  of,  and  quite  as  easy,  on 
the  whole,  to  sit  in  for  three  or  six  hours,  as 
the  schoolhouse  “  with  all  the  modem  improve¬ 
ments.” 

The  modem  schoolhouse,  doubtless,  bas  many 
“improvements.”  It  is  more  imposing  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  more  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  its  office.  The  old  schoolhouse  always  gave 
the  lie  to  the  swelling  phrases  in  which  educa¬ 
tion  was  exalted  as  the  chief  of  human  inter¬ 
ests.  It  would  seem  that  if  education  is  as 
important,  as  momentous,  as  high  and  noble,  as 
are  traffic  and  religion,  the  symbol  of  education, 
the  schoolhouse,  ought  to  illustrate  that  no¬ 
bility  and  be  as  big  as  the  warehouse  or  as  the 
“  meeting-house.”  They  could  not  make  the 
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teacher  an  equal  of  the  tradesman  or  the  par¬ 
son,  while  he  had  to  ply  his  work  in  a  room  of 
fifteen  feet  square,  instead  of  a  two-story  store, 
or  a  long  hall  with  galleries  and  a  steeple.  The 
modern  schoolhouse  vindicates  in  its  hulk  and 
volume,  and  tiers  of  windows,  and  probably  its 
cupola  above  all,  commanding  a  view  of  all  the 
roofs,  of  house  and  store  and  church  together— 
vindicates  in  this  the  honor  of  its  function  ;  it 
has  a  right  to  the  metaphors  of  royalty.  An 
ordinary  teacher  can  take  comfort  and  respect 
himself  more  in  his  calling  when  every  one  has 
to  look  up  to  him  in  his  place  of  labour.  A 
schoolhouse  which  is  as  large  as  a  church  or  a 
f  ictory  will  naturally  in  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  be  classed  with  the  church  and  factory, 
as  a  chief  public  possession,  and  will  magnify 
the  office  which  it  holds.  Big  schoolhouses  have 
been  both  cause  and  effect  in  the  improvement 
of  the  profession  of  teaching.  They  have  grown 
from  the  grand  words  which  have  been  poured 
out  in  public  addresses,  and  they  have  opened 
fresh  supplies  of  this  flowing  rhetoric.  In  the 
old  schoolhouses  the  teachers  could  never  come 
together,  there  was  no  room  for  them,  and  they 
could  only  feel  the  disgrace  of  their  calling. 
But  in  the  great  halls  of  the  new  schoolhouses 
the  teachers  can  take  courage,  as  they  congrat¬ 
ulate  one  another,  and  see  in  what  pleasant 
places  their  lines  have  fallen.  The  modern 
schoolhouse  has  made  education  a  “  cause,”  and 
teaching  a  “  profession.” 

But  in  its  details  of  convenience  the  modern 
schoolhouse  excels  especially  the  ancient  struc¬ 
ture.  It  has  rooms  of  various  sizes  for  study 
and  for  recitation,  and  ante-rooms  and  closets 
in  addition.  It  has  blackboards  upon  the  walls, 
to  illustrate  all  the  branches  taught,  from  the 
simplest  orthography  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
calculus.  It  has  patent  desks  and  patent  seats, 
combining  lightness  and  strength,  and  glossy 
in  their  shining.  It  has  registers  in  the  walls 
and  in  therfloors,  to  carry  off  the  noxious  gases, 
and  others  to  let  in  heat  from  subterranean 
fires.  There  is  a  clock  above  the  teacher’s  desk, 
to  mark  the  hours  and  beguile  the  weariness  of 
tired  students.  There  are  maps  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  outline  maps,  maps  of  towns  and 
counties  and  States  and  hemispheres  and  of 
the  globe,  maps  of  physical  and  of  civil  geog¬ 
raphy,  maps  terrestrial  and  maps  celestial.  In 
one  room  there  is  a  library,  stocked  with  books 
of  reference  and  of  useful  knowledge.  In  an¬ 
other  room  there  is  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
fragments  A  stones,  pressed  leaves  and  flowers, 
impaled  bugs  and  butterflies,  a  few  stuffed  birds 
and  rodents,  and  possibly  fossils  of  extinct 


races  ;  or  a  cabinet  of  materials  and  instruments 
to  prove  by  example  the  doctrines  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  Photographs  and  engravings  at 
intervals  pleasantly  join  art  to  science  in  the 
school-room,  and  even  busts  are  permitted  upon 
their  brackets.  A  piano  or  cabinet  organ  directs 
the  music,  and  there  are  scats  of  honor  for 
guests  who  may  come.  The  better  class  of 
modern  schoolhouses  provide  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  needs,  but  even  for  the  caprices,  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
homes  are  better  supplied.  There  is  hardly 
any  thing  to  suggest  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  so  constantly  taught  in  the 
aspect,  atmosphere,  and  appliances  of  the  old 
district  school. 

Yet  with  all  this  multiplication  of  conven¬ 
iences  and  contrivances,  the  new  schoolhouse 
fails  to  satisfy  those  who  would  train  the  body 
along  with  the  mind,  and  care  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  children  and  youths  who  are 
gathered  in  these  great  educational  nurseries. 
The  long  staircases  of  the  three-story  and  four- 
story  schoolhouses  are  not  beautiful  to  one  whoj 
considers  the  risk  of  fire  and  the  danger  of  panic.) 
The  clean  varnished  patent  desks  and  chairs 
only  hold  their  occupants  in  constrained  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  hinder  freedom.  The  air  that  comes 
up  from  the  cellar  often  comes  loaded  with  the 
impurity  which  cast-iron  and  fossil  coal  have 
given  it,  and  takes  in  the  crowded  rooms  addi¬ 
tional  impurity.  The  dust  is  not  so  readily 
purged  away  as  in  the  old  schoolhouse,  and  it  I 
lies  on  the  edge  of  blackboards,  on  desks  and 
sills,  on  cornices,  and  floats  in  the  sunbeams 
which  glance  in  through  the  tall  windows — dust 
of  many  kinds,  too,  of  chalk  and  of  cloth,  as 
well  as  the  dust  of  the  highway.  When  the 
great  schoolhouse  is  in  the  streets  of  an  indus¬ 
trious  city,  where  children  most  crowd  its  rooms, 
its  very  height  exposes  it  more  to  the  smoke 
from  the  factories,  and  the  grime  of  soot  is  added 
to  the  common  dust.  For  this  schoolhouse,  too, 
the  rattle  of  carts  upon  the  pavement,  so  jarring 
to  the  nerves,  is  the  substitute  for  the  hum  of 
insects,  which  used  to  lull  the  urchins  of  the 
aneient  school  in  the  warm  summer  days.  In 
most  cases,  moreover,  the  inner  convenience  of 
the  new  school  building  is  gained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  outer  play-ground,  and  those  who 
have  such  nice  seats  to  sit  in,  shaped  to  the 
frame,  have  no  room  to  run  in  when  they  are 
released.  The  old  schoolhouse,  at  any  rate, 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  a  prison,  which 
the  new  might  often  be,  in  the  silent  order  of 
its  discipline,  so  well  adapted  to  its  massive  pro¬ 
portions,  and  its  hard  granite  walls. 
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The  new  Bchoolhouses,  on  the  whole,  are  an 
1  mprovement  upon  the  old,  and  we  should  not 
vish  to  restore  anywhere  in  city  or  country 
he  style  of  the  old  cross-road  building,  with  its 
;  ickety  windows,  its  hard  seat3,  its  narrow  area, 
ind  it3  lack  of  conveniences.  The  progress 
ivliich  has  been  made  under  the  leading  of  Hor- 
i  ice  Mann  and  his  followers  is  real  progress. 

;  But  there  is  room  for  improvement  yet,  and 
I  ichoolhouses  arc  by  no  means  what  they  ought 
s  o  he.  The  new  buildings — grand,  stately,  pa- 
f  atial,  as  they  are,  with  all  their  fixtures,  and 
:  ill  their  display,  do  not  “realize  the  ideal,” 
e  jr  satisfy  the  physiologists.  There  is  danger 
1  to  the  spine  in  those  shining  seats  with  their 
cast-iron  frames.  And  especially  in  the  infant 
.'schools  is  the  confinement  in  those  small  arm- 
t  chairs  a  doubtful  gain  from  the  freedom  of  the 
r  ancient  benches,  on  which  the  infants  could 
i  tumble  and  roll,  in  defiance  of  rules.  The  new 
e  schoolhouses  do  not  at  all  fit  to  the  kindergarten 
.  idea,  which,  as  we  said  in  the  last  essay  of  this 

■  series,  is  the  idea  which  is  growing  in  favour. 
They  have  not  expurgated  from  schoolhouses 
the  feeling  of  a  place  of  penance,  from  which 
escape  is  a  hope  and  a  joy.  The  model  school- 
house  will  get  rid  wholly  of  this  penitentiary 

s  sense,  and  he  no  more  a  trial  to  patience  than 

■  the  house  in  which  the  family  live.  That  phrase 
e  which  is  coming  into  use  and  which  adventurers 

■  in  education  are  swift  to  adopt,  of  a  family  school, 

■  suggests  the  type  of  building  of  the  schoolhouse 
t  of  the  future.  The  question  of  this  ideal  build- 
i  ing  will  determine  in  large  measure  the  question 
i  of  the  duty  and  work  of  the  “  coming  woman” 

:  and  the  “  coming  man,”  now  so  much  debated, 
s  “  Will  the  coming  boy  and  the  coming  girl  go 

to  school  in  such  houses  as  those  that  stand  now 

•  so  proudly  in  the  streets  and  on  the  hills  ?” 

What  are  the  “  indispensable  requisites,”  if 
we  may  use  such  tautology,  of  a  good,  conjmo- 
;  dious,  and  healthy  schoolhouse,  which  shall  not 
,  only  he  up  with  the  times,  hut  shall  he  right 
from  the  sanitary  “standpoint?” — (we  must 
i  heg  pardon  of  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  for 
using  that  convenient  German  word). 

1.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  schoolhouse  will 
1  have  plenty  of  room  around  it,  will  stand  upon  a 

•  lot  that  is  large  enough  to  give  ample  room  for 
the  sport  of  children  in  their  half  hour  or 
quaiter  hour  of  freedom.  Its  area  will  not  he 

J  bounded  by  a  few  square  feet  around  the  tall 
walls,  with  a  high  fence  of  board  or  iron  to 
i  mark  the  inexorable  limit.  The  more  scholars 

■  it  contains,  the  more  space  for  play  is  needed 
around  the  building.  This  rule  of  size  is  prac¬ 
tically  inverted,  and  is  made  in  many  cases  to 


read,  “  the  larger  the  building,  the  smaller  its 
play-ground.”  A  schoolhouse  that  holds  twenty 
children  gives  them  “  all  out-doors”  to  run  in  ; 
they  may  take  to  the  road  or  leap  the  low  fences, 
or  chase  squirrels  in  the  wood.  Their  play¬ 
ground  stretches  as  far  as  they  can  hear  the 
sound  of  the  hell  which  calls  them  hack.  A 
schoolhouse  that  holds  a  thousand  children,  on 
the  contrary,  must  turn  them  out  in  sections 
into  pens  as  narrow  as  the  cattle-pens  by  the 
stations  of  the  Western  railways.  The  “  recess” 
of  one  of  these  great  city  schools  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  sight  to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  free  sport  of  children  around  the  country 
schoolhouse.  A  fair  calculation  would  allow  at 
least  as  the  play-ground  to  a  child  as  many  feet  as 
a  man  ought  to  have  in  his  work.  For  a  school 
of  a  hundred  pupils  half  an  acre  is  little  enough, 
and  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  doubled  or 
trebled  or  quadrupled,  the  full  acre  is  not  an 
extravagant  allowance.  Four  or  five  acres 
would  he  better  still.  A  small  schoolhouse  in 
a  large  ground  pleases  the  eye  much  more  truly 
than  a  ponderous  building  that  nearly  fills  the 
lot  on  which  it  stands. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the  larger  cities  so 
much  space  can  not  be  spared  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  a  lot  of  an  acre  or  half  an  acre 
in  size  would  cost  a  sum  altogether  beyond  the 
means  of  the  tax-payers.  Where  land  is  sold 
by  the  square  foot  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  acres 
for  school  purposes.  To  this  argument  we  have 
no  answer  except  to  say,  that  the  amount  squan¬ 
dered  annually  in  the  larger  cities  upon  useless 
officers,  and  foolish  junketings,  and  unlawful 
appropriations,  would  purchase  all  the  land 
necessary  to  give  every  schoolhouse  a  square  of 
its  own.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  this 
ample  space  around  the  schoolhouse  can  be 
secured  without  any  unreasonable  outlay.  A 
schoolhouse  on  a  lot  of  a  hundred  feet  square 
in  any  town  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants  is 
an  evidence  of  public  meanness,  hardly  less 
than  the  meanness  of  a  town  of  which  we  once 
heard,  where  the  schoolhouse  was  built  by  the 
side  of  the  graveyard,  because  that  was  public 
property  and  might  be  used  without  charge. 
Even  if  the  land  costs  more  than  the  building, 
it  is  better  to  get  it  and  to  hold  it  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  A  church  lot,  where  the  building  is  only 
used  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday,  and  there 
is  no  expectation  of  sport  in  the  intervals  of 
worship,  need  not  be  very  large,  not  larger  than 
the  needs  of  light  and  air  require ;  but  a  school 
lot  ought  to  he  to  the  building  which  it  incloses 
what  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter’s  is  to  the  Basilica ; 
and  it  would  he  well  also  if  it  had  the  colon- 
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nades,  in  provision  for  rainy  ■weather.  The 
test  blessing  to  the  children  will  be  that  which 
is  given  to  them  in  the  open  air,  and  not  under 
the  roofs — just  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  gives 
Apostolic  Benediction  to  the  company  under  the 
shy,  and  not  merely  to  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
around  the  Baldachino.  Plenty  of  play -ground 
free  from  fences  and  obstructions,  and  not  cur¬ 
tailed  by  any  prim  landscape  gardening,  or 
lawns  tabooed  to  flying  feet,  is  the  first  requsite 
of  a  model  schoolhouse. 

2.  Next  we  mention  as  essential  to  a  good 
schoolhouse,  a  well  deep  enough  and  capacious 
enough  to  insure  a  constant  and  unfailing  supply 
of  water.  Where  there  is  an  aqueduct,  as  in  a 
few  of  the  larger  cities,  such  a  well  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  but  the  water  ought  always  to  be  acces¬ 
sible  and  always  abundant,  enough  to  meet 
every  need  of  thirst  or  cleanliness.  A  school- 
house  is  poorly  furnished  that  has  no  sink  or 
basin,  though  it  may  have  rods  of  blackboard. 
Water  in  every  story  of  the  house  and  in  all 
the  dressing-rooms,  is  just  as  important  as  the 
maps  upon  the  walls,  or  the  hooks  for  shawls 
and  cloaks.  The  means  of  meeting  physical 
thirst  must  be  at  hand  as  much  as  the  means  of 
meeting  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  One  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  old  district  schoolhouse  was  its 
pail  by  the  door,  which  it  was  such  pleasure  to 
the  urchins  to  fill  from  the  neighboring  well. 
How  many  of  the  new  schoolhouses  are  chary 
of  this  bounty  the  summer  visitor  knows  to  his 
sorrow,  after  he  has  toiled  upon  the  long  stair¬ 
way,  and.  reached,  half  fainting,  those  sky  par¬ 
lours  of  instruction.  We  heard  it  once  given 
as  a  reason  for  not  carrying  water  into  the 
schoolhouse,  that  so  much  of  it  was  spilled  in 
using,  and  that  a  dry  floor  could  not  be  kept 
where  there  was  an  active  flow  from  pump  or 
pipe.  But  the  fresh  water  is  worth  more  than 
the  dry  floor,  and  it  helps  the  activity  of  blood 
and  brain  in  the  discharge  of  school  duties. 
There  was  a  school  in  one  of  our  cities  which 
gained  popularity  because  there  was  a  confec¬ 
tioner’s  shop  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  soda 
fountain,  where  the  pupils  passing  up  and  down 
could  solace  themselves  with  lollipops  and  foam¬ 
ing  sarsaparilla.  That  style  is  good,  at  least  as 
far  as  plenty  of  water,  which  costs  nothing,  and 
makes  the  hands  clean  and  the  voice  clear  to 
speak  and  answer. 

3.  In  connection  with  this  second  essential  of 
a  good  schoolhouse  we  may  mention  a  third, 
that  the  outbuildings  be  ample  in  number ,  easily 
reached  and  without  exposure ,  and  be  kept  pure 
from  nuisances.  Every  wise  Superintendent  of 
Schools  will  visit  the  outbuildings,  before  he 


decides  that  the  school  is  what  it  ought  to  b 
No  apparatus  of  outbuildings  is  suitable  whe 
mephitic  odours  hang  in  the  air,  or  where  the 
is  not  sure  means  of  removing  or  purifying  e: 
cretions.  In  some  cases  the  “  closets’’  of  tl 
school  are  within  the  building,  for  the  sake  ' 
convenience  and  neatness,  but  it  is  doubtful 
much  is  gained  by  that  arrangement.  It 
safer  to  separate  them  from  the  halls  and  inm 
rooms,  and  to  bring  them  rie..rer  to  the  plaj 
ground.  The  fault  is  usually  that  there  are  t( 
few  of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  well  coi 
structed.  Material  that  can  not  well  be  deface 
is  better  in  their  construction.  A  large  propo 
tion  of  the  vicious  habits  and  vicious  languag 
of  school  children,  which  so  vex  and  mortii 
anxious  parents,  is  learned  in  the  associatioi 
and  practices  of  these  outbuildings  and  from  tl 
legends  and  figures  on  their  doors  and  walk 
This  is  an  evil  that  escapes  rebuke  too  ofte 
from  the  prudery  which  avoids  allusion  to  an 
thing  that  is  disgusting  in  connection  with  tb 
methods  of  education,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  wors 
most  obstinate,  and  most  insidious  of  all  th 
evils  which  beset  the  union  of  children  in  larg 
companies.  Where  the  outbuildings  are  vil 
and  filthy,  either  by  what  they  show  to  th 
eye  or  to  the  other  senses,  it  is  vain  to  hop 
that  moral  lessons  from  the  teacher’s  desk  wil 
have  much  influence.  The  varnish  of  spotles 
seats  and  wainscots  in  the  rooms  above  will  b 
fatally  tarnished  by  the  obscene  blots,  which  ar 
remembered  as  long  as  the  lessons. 

4.  Broad  door-ways,  broad  staircases,  and  wid 
and  airy  entrance-halls  are  another  essential  par 
of  a  commodious  schoolhouse.  A  cottage  door 
which  opens  inward,  and  a  steep  stair-way,  oi 
which  only  one  or  two  children  can  step  abreast 
are  absurd  in  a  building  which  pretends  to  b< 
convenient.  The  staircase  should  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  as  many  abreast  upon  it  as  car 
sit  on  a  line  in  the  seats  of  the  school-room 
and  should  be  long  enough  to  obviate  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling.  The  halls  should  have  room 
enough  for  easy  movement,  without  crowding 
or  jostling.  A  good  schoolhouse  will  have  quite 
as  many  facilities  for  ingress  and  egress  as  a 
theatre  or  a  custom-house.  Parsimony  in  this 
matter  is  disastrous  in  the  end.  We  saw  if 
once  proposed  after  an  accident  in  a  New  York 
schoolhouse  by  which  many  lives  were  lost,  that 
cranes  should  be  fastened  above  all  the  windows, 
with  pulleys  and  baskets  attached,  so  that,  in 
case  of  fire  or  panic,  the  children  might  be  low¬ 
ered  from  the  windows,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
rush  and  trampling  of  crowds  upon  the  stair¬ 
way.  Such  a  proposition,  carried  out,  might 
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ve  a  fine  Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  finish  to 
3  fortresses  of  juvenile  learning,  suggesting 
once  the  tower  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  and 
e  escape  of  Paul  from  Damascus.  But,  on  the 
lole,  a  schoolhouse  with  wide  interior  pas¬ 
ses  will  be  more  economical  and  more  pleas- 
g  to  the  eye  than  one  which  is  garnished  with 
ch  bulkheads  above  the  windows,  and  such 
inging  baskets.  The  basket  apparatus  will 
tter  fit  that  time  which  some  see  in  the  near 
ture,  when  to  man  shall  be  given  the  king- 
m  of  the  air  as  of  the  earth,  and  schools  shall 
ivel  in  balloons,  studying  the  wonders  of 
rth  and  sea  and  sky  in  a  panoramic  way,  as 
e  car  is  wafted  onward.  The  schoolhouse  is 
>t  yet  ready  to  be  fashioned  in  that  transcen- 
ntal  shape.  A  full  quarter  of  the  building 
ight  to  be  in  its  halls  and  passages. 

5.  And  then  the  good  schoolhouse  will  have 
f nty  of  light.  There  will  be  in  it  no  dark 
oms,  no  rooms  which  will  be  used  for  study, 
here  even  on  the  darkest  day  of  winter  the 
•e  is  strained  to  read  the  page  or  to  trace  the 
imonstration  on  the  blackboard,  no  rooms 
hich  need  in  school  hours  any  artificial  light, 
here  can  not  well  be  too  many  windows  in  a 
hool-room  for  needs  both  of  light  and  of  air. 
l  the  colour  of  the  walls  and  the  arrangement 
:  the  desks,  indeed,  there  should  be  relief  from 
le  glare  of  light,  whioh  might  injure  the  eyes 
/  id  in  the  bright  days  of  summer  there  will  be 
imfort  in  blinds  and  shades.  But  a  sehool- 
"  ouse  which  is  imperfectly  lighted,  which  can 
ike  from  the  sun  only  so  much  of  his  rays  as 
light  come  into  a  Fifth-avenue  drawing-room, 

'  irouded  in  upholstery,  or  a  Gothic  Cathedral 
'ith  painted  windows,  is  an  outrage  upon  com- 
ion  sense.  An  architect  who  should  propose 
i  put  stained  glass  into  the  windows  of  a  school- 
oom,  even  if  this  should  celebrate  tho  virtues 
f  its  martyrs,  would  probably  be  dismissed  for 
is  presumption.  Yet  his  folly  would  be  no  worse 
han  that  of  a  building  committee  who  should 
issen  the  number  of  windows  in  order  to  get 
loro  wall  room  for  blackboard  ;  as  did  a  com- 
'  aittee  that  we  knew.  A  school  building  ought 
o  be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  lighted  from  all 
ides,  and  that  its  central  passages  can  be  lighted 
rom  the  roof.  It  ought  never  to  be  in  a  block, 
>r  to  l^e  wedged  in  between  dwelling-houses  or 
1  varehouses.  If  there  are  school-rooms  on  all 
"  ts  sides  and  corners,  every  side  ought  to  be  a 
ront.  It  ought  to  have  no  look  of  a  baron’s 
'  as  tie  or  an  artist’s  studio. 

6.  Of  course  good  ventilation  is  a  necessity  in 
i  commodious  schoolhouse.  All  the  other  con¬ 
veniences  are  nullified  if  the  air  is  not  fit.  to 


breathe,  if  it  is  left  to  stagnate  or  can  only  be 
changed  by  the  letting  in  of  cold  draughts  from 
open  windows.  Perhaps  the  right  way  of  ven¬ 
tilating  schoolhouses  as  of  ventilating  churches 
and  dwelling-houses  and  railway-cars  has  not 
yet  been  revealed.  Let  the  best  way  be  tried 
that  is  already  known.  Why  should  not  every 
large  schoolhouse  have  a  fan  in  the  cellar,  which 
might  be  moved  by  air  heated  from  the  furnace 
or  by  the  steam  which  is  generated  in  the  boiler  ? 
That  no  perfect  apparatus  has  yet  been  found 
is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  ventilation  alto¬ 
gether,  especially  when  double  windows  almost 
hermetically  seal  the  school-rooms. 

7.  And  finally,  in  the  furniture  of  the  school¬ 
room,  there  should  be  provision  for  ease  of  posture 
and  freedom  of  motion ,  there  should  be  room  for 
the  body  as  well  as  for  the  head  and  the  hands, 
and  the  feet  should  not  be  fastened  in  any  place, 
as  if  the  pupil  were  set  in  the  stocks.  We  are 
happily  beyond  the  time  when  the  test  of  in¬ 
dustry  was  in  steady  bending  over  the  text 
book,  and  when  the  rod  rewarded  with  stripes 
the  unfortunate  wight  who  should  lift  his  head 
and  look  around.  If  lessons  are  only  faithfully 
learned,  the  pupils  in  the  school-room  may  be 
indulged  in  that  attitude  of  relief  which  was 
once  the  infallible  proof  of  “idleness.”  The 
desks  should  be  so  constructed  that  this  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  present  generation  may  be  fairly 
enjoyed.  Every  scholar  should  have  room  for 
back  and  elbows  and  legs  and  feet,  and  should 
be  able  to  change  his  position  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  neighbors  on  either  side.  All  the 
light  gymnastics  of  Dio  Lewis  or  the  heavy 
gymnastics  of  the  athletes,  practised  in  the  short 
moments  of  “recess,”  will  not  make  up  the 
want  of  freedom  for  limb  and  muscle  in  tho 
hour  of  sedentary  study.  There  is  a  snare  in 
this  shapely  and  glossy  furniture,  when  it  is 
another  form  of  the  straight  jacket  and  the 
pillory. 


Lead  Pipes  and  Wateb. — In  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  the  supply  of  water  amounts  to 
1,000,000  gallons  daily.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
houses  in  lead  pipes.  Chemical  examination  of 
the  water  showed  that  there  was  in  each  gallon 
of  water  rom  one-twentieth  to  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain  of  lead.  During  17  years  no  case  of 
lead  poisoning  has  been  known  to  be  caused  by 
this  small  amount  of  lead.  Galvanized  iron, 
and  lead  pipe  lined  with  tin,  are  both  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  best  authorities.  Two  metals  in 
juxtaposition  are  both  oxidized  when  brought  in 
contact  with  water  by  the  galvanic  action. 
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Wednesday,  July  19. 

rpHIS  afternoon  and  evening  I  attended 
the  Sewing  Society  at  Mrs.  Bowers.  There 
were  several  elderly  ladies  present,  who  seeme'd 
quite  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
T  hey  constantly  addressed  each  other  as  “  girls, 
and  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  they  wero  in  re 
ality  girls. 

At  first  I  was  amused  by  it,  but  afterward  I 
felt  that  there  was  something  touching  about 
it,  too;  for  the  oldest  may  be  young  in  feelin.,, 
and  may  ever  be  young  in  God’s  sight.  Sewing 
Societies  are  almost  proverbial  for  being 
“schools  of  scandal,”  but  I  am  sure  the  mos°t 
particular  man  could  have  found  no  fault  with 
this  one.  In  the  evening  a  good  many  young 
people  came  in,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see 
the  genial,  cordial  spirit  among  them.  There 
were  no  tete-d-tetes,  no  dividing  into  cliques,  ap¬ 
parently  no  flirtations  ;  and  this  is  certainly  a 
lictle  unusual  and  remarkable  among  twenty  to 
thirty  young  men  and  women.  To-morrow  we 
shall  start  on  our  Western  journey. 


Sunday,  August  27,-This  is  our  last  Sunday 
alone,  and  I  can  not  help  regretting  it,  for  ou 
Sundays  have  been  Such  peaceful,  happy  days 
but  it  may  be  better  for  us  to  have  somethin! 
to  keep  us  from  self-absorption  and  selfishness.' 

Henry  and  I  have  been  talking  about  Eliza 
and  our  conclusion  is,  that  it  is  just  as  mistaker 
to  keep  a  servant  girl  in  a  wrong  position  as  it 
is  to  start  a  person  of  superior  intelligence  ir 
a  course  of  life  not  suited  to  his  tastes. 

About  all  I  can  get  directly  from  Eliza  ii 
talking  with  her  is  her  oft- repeated  saying:  “  ; 
does  like  chillen  wonderful,  mum.”  I  have  de 
cided  to  let  her  go  when  I  find  a  really  gooc 
place  for  her,  and  when  I  suit  myself  with  an¬ 
other  girl. 


August  26. — We  reached  -  on  Thurs¬ 

day,  and  I  was  so  tired  that  I  have  done  little 
but  rest  since  then.  Our  journey  out  was  a  de- 
liglnful  one,  as  we  went  slowly,  and  with  fre¬ 
quent  stops  at  places  of  interest.  We  were 
hastened  in  our  return  by  Dr.  Moody,  who  re 
ceived  a  sudden  call  home.  About  the  same 
tune  news  came  to  Henry  of  a  legacy,  to  which 
he  must  pay  immediate  attention.  We  seem 
to  be  in  the  way  of  legacies,  though  Henry’s  is 
m  not  quite  so  pleasant  a  form  as  mine  a 
not  very  agreeable  Aunt  having  fallen  to  his 
ot.  She  has  lately  lost  her  husband,  and  is 
left  with  very  small  means.  She  will  be  with¬ 
out  a  home,  unless  we  take  compassion  upon 
her.  Henry  left  the  matter  entirely  to  me  for 
decision,  telling  me  plainly  the  peculiarities  of 
his  Aunt  Sarah.  I  have  given  my  consent,  and 
she  will  be  with  us  some  time  next  week. 

During  our  absence  I  lent  our  Topsy  to  a 
friend,  who  lias  a  number  of  children,  and  her 
report  of  Eliza’s  behavior  with  the  children 
and  her  management  of  them  is  so  favorj 
ble,  that  the  thought  has  come  to  me  that,  per¬ 
haps,  I  am  doing  an  injustice  to  the  girl  in 

keeping  her  in  a  position  she  is  not  calculated 
for. 


Tuesday ,  29 th. — Aunt  Sarah  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  to-day,  and  what  an  appearance  it  was 
She  came  in  the  noon  stage  from  Plympton  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  her  possession: 
would  never  be  unloaded.  There  were  tbre< 
trunks,  one  with  an  ancient  round  top,  in  the 
condition  of  the  head  of  Uncle  Ned,  so  wel 
known  to  lovers  of  negro  minstrelsy;  four  bag; 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  two  bandboxes,  r 
large  basket  containing  the  homeliest  and  green 
est-eyed  of  yellow  cats,  another  one  filled  with 
jellies  and  preserves  left  from  Aunt  Sarah’: 
housekeeping,  two  umbrellas  and  a  parasol,  a 
cane  which  she  keeps  to  remember  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband  by,  a  large  shawl,  a  modern 
traveling-bag,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  liei 
hand.  The  last-mentioned  she  declared  that 
she  can  never  be  without,  as  she  is  greatly 
troubled  with  a  “goneness  at  the  stomach.” 
After  these  things  were  landed  in  safety,  a  huge 
Boston  rocker  was  handed  down,  which  Aunt 
Sarah  considers  as  necessary  to  her  comfort  as 
any  of  her  possessions. 

My  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the  thought  of 
constant  companionship  with  this  woman?  She 
is  tall  and  large,  and  walks  with  a  short  quick 
step,  which  is  at  the  same  time  ponderous, snak¬ 
ing  all  the  floors  creak.  Her  head  and  face  are 
round  and  fleshy,  and  she  has  small,  pale  blue 
eyes  that  look  particularly  cold  and  prying.  She 
said  very  little  at  dinner,  but  I  often  found  her 
small  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  from  this  and 
some  peculiar  noises  in  her  throat,  something 
between  a  cough  and  a  groan,  I  imagined  that 
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;’ne  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  something. 
Dut  I  must  try  not  to  imagine — I  am  very  apt 
to  do  it — and  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
and  from  observation  of  others,  that  it  is  a  very 
unprofitable  employment. 
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Wednesday,  30th. — It  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  to  get  away  from  our  legacy  to  sit  alone  for 
a  time.  I  have  been  with  Aunt  Sarah  all  day, 
and  I  know  that  if  we  do  get  along  it  will  he 
with  constant  self-repression  and  control  upon 
my  part.  Her  views  upon  all  subjects  are  so 
different  from  mine  that  we  can  never  harmo¬ 
nize,  and  I  shall  save  much  valuable  time  in  not 
striving  for  that  which  can  never  he.  What  I 
must  strive  for  are  good  nature,  cheerfulness,  a 
firm  stand  in  my  own  position,  hut  at  the  same 
time  leniency  toward  the  views  so  contrary  to 
mine.  Each  day  I  must  start  out  with  my  ar¬ 
mor  on,  but  must  try  to  take  all  the  comfort 
of  its  protection  without  any  of  the  discomfort 
of  its  control. 


Friday,  September  8. — Mrs.  Venner,  the  wife 
,i  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Henry,  is  very  sick, 
and  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  during  the 
last  week  in  her  sick-room.  Mrs.  Yenner’s  sis¬ 
ter  and  sister-in-law  live  with  the  family,  hut 
(f  although  they  are  very  anxious  to  take  good 
l[  care  of  their  sister  they  do  not  succeed.  The 
.  sister  is  one  of  those  weak,  incompetent  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  apparently  not  an  idea  of  what 
is  right  and  proper  to  do  for  the  sick.  The 
sister-in-law  in  her  undirected  energy  repre- 
s  sents  the  other  extreme.  She  considers  herself 
the  most  efficient  of  nurses,  and  is  continually 
recurring  to  her  skill.  She  never  sits  still,  but 
bustles  about,  shakes  up  pillows,  changes  the 
position  of  furniture,  and  creaks  round  the 
room  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  keep  still. 
When  she  can  find  nothing  else  to  do  she  plies 
the  sick  one  with  reiterated  requests  to'  endeavor 
to  think  of  something  that  she  would  like  to 
eat  or  drink,  or  to  have  done  for  her.  It  re¬ 
quired  a  little  hit  of  management  to  work  my¬ 
self  in  as  occasional  nurse,  but  Mr.  Venner  and 
Henry  kindly  assisted.  I  wait  under  the  plea 
of  relieving  them  from  their  continued  watch¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Venner  induced  his  sister  to  leave 
his  wife  to  my  care  by  telling  her  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  suffering  from  want  of  attention,  and 
that  nobody  could  see  to  them  as  well  as  she. 
The  spice  of  praise  worked  like  a  charm  in 
turning  the  current  of  her  energies. 

I  have  done  my  very  best  in  practising  my 
theories  about  nursing,  and  I  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  feeling  that  I  have  been  a  comfort  to 


Mrs.  Venner.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  yet 
about  the  art  of  nursing,  and  this  I  can  best  do 
by  practising  upon  every  opportunity. 

Saturday,  the  9th.- — Aunt  Sarah  is  not  at  all 
chary  of  her  blame  for  my  conduct  in  spending 
so  much  time  at  Mrs.  Venner's.  Last  night,  at 
the  supper-table,  she  said,  *■  Well,  Henry,  I  am 
glad  that  Ann  (she  will  persist  in  calling  me 
Ann,  a  name  never  before  applied  to  me)  is 
going  to  spend  a  little  time  at  home.  My  Good 
Book  tells  me  that  wives  should  be  1  keepers  at 
home.’  V  Henry  replied  by  explaining  this  in 
the  simple,  natural  way,  and  then  said,  “  Aunt 
Sarah,  don’t  you  remember  that  our  Good  Book 
also  gives  us  the  best  of  examples  of  going 
about  and  healing  the  sick,  and  doing  all  kinds 
of  good  ?”  “  I  am  afraid,  Henry,”  she  an¬ 

swered,  “that  you  haven’t  recovered  from  your 
habit  of  perverting  Scripture — any  person  who 
reads  his  Testament  knows  that  Jesus  Christ’s 
habit  of  going  about  to  heal  the  sick,  and  in 
other  good  works,  was  not  intended  for  the  im¬ 
itation  of  women  who  have  houses  and  families 
to  attend  to — else  what  should  the  Apostle  Paul 
have  been  inspired  to  give  this  direction  for  r” 
Henry  made  no  reply,  at  which  I  was  a  little 
surprised,  for  it  looked  almost  like  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  his  position,  but  he  afterward  explained 
it  to  me.  He  said  that  Aunt  Sarah  knew  him 
so  well  that  she  understood  that  he  held  to  his 
first  position  firmly.  An  answer  would  have 
provoked  her  to  an  interminable  discussion  of 
that  blind,  one-sided  kind  to  which  she  has  been 
used  from  her  youth  up.  Henry’s  father  for¬ 
merly  liv  ed  in  Littleton,  the  place  from  which 
Aunt  Sarah  came,  and  he  says  that  he,  when 
quite  a  little  boy,  often  used  to  draw  near  the 
group  of  men  gathered  round  the  stoves  in  the  old 
church,  of  a  winter’s  morning,  and  listen  to 
their  repeated  discussion  of  truths  that  were  so 
plain  as  to  need  no  argument. 

His  father  never  joined  in  these  talks,  and  at 
home  both  his  father  and  mother  accustomed 
him  to  such  a  clear,  decided  way  of  accepting 
plain  truths,  that  he  learned  soon  to  perceive 
how  mistakenly  these  men  often  set  up  their 
individual  opinions  as  authority  in  matters  which 
they  did  not  understand. 

Thursday ,  September  14. — I  have  let  Eliza  go  to 
Cousin  Emma,  and  I  am  supplied  with  an  Irish 
girl  by  the  name  of  Madge.  She  came  to  me 
recommended  by  a  farmer’s  wife,  who  has  found 
her  good  help.  I  already  think  her  an  origi¬ 
nal  among  the  gems  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  1 
expected  her  the  day  that  Eliza  left,  but  she 
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did  not  come  for  two  days  after.  The  first  no¬ 
tice  of  her  advent  was  the  sound  of  vigorous 
scrubbing  in  the  kitchen.  Going  to  see  what  it 
meant,  I  found  Madge  just  arrived,  her  shawl 
laid  aside,  hut  her  bonnet  still  on,  scrubbing 
the  three  kitchen  tables  by  turns.  The  only 
reason  I  could  think  of  for  so  energetic  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  her  labors  was  that  she  was  affected 
with  the  feeling,  that  so  many  people  have,  of 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  hands  in 
unusual  circumstances.  Aunt  Sarah  looks  with 
favor  upon  Madge,  for  so  far  the  latler  pays 
the  most  respectful  attention  to  her  moral  pre¬ 
cepts.  Our  Topsy  generally  showed  her  teeth 
and  tossed  her  head  with  a  significant  air,  and 
followed  up  the  advice  by  some  comical  per¬ 
formance,  which  seemed  to  convince  Aunt  Sa¬ 
rah  that  Eliza-  could  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  be  one  of  the  elect.  Every  Sunday  I 
gave  Eliza  such  religious  instruction  as  I 
thought  suited  to  her  capacity,  and  I  believe 
that  the  girl  sincerely  wished  and  tried  to  do 
right.  Aunt  Sarah’s  uniform,  cold  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  people  will  never  answer  for  all. 
The  better  we  understand  character  in  its  va¬ 
riety  the  better  we  can  accommodate  our  in¬ 
structions,  religious  or  otherwise,  to  those  with 
whom  we  deal,  and  the  greater  influenee  we 
may  have. 

Sunday,  September  If. — How  thankful  I  ought 
to  be,  and  I  think  I  am,  that  my  husband  is 
thoroughly  high-principled.  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  about  it  a  great  deal  for  the  last  few  days, 
and  particularly  to-day,  in  the  quiet  of  my  own 
room.  Lightwood,  for  a  country  place,  is  a 
very  trying  one  for  young  men,  for  there  is 
one  person  here  who  exerts  a  powerful  and  bad 
influence  over  them.  He  is  a  lawyer,  of  fine 
talent,  and  a  very  fascinating,  entertaining  per¬ 
son.  He  is  possessed  of  that  rare  gift,  for  which 
I  know  no  better  name  thari  magnetic  influence. 
I  have  seen  the  gift  in  a  good  man,  and  its 
effect  was  wonderful  in  drawing  others  up  to  a 
love  of  the  good  and  beautiful — but  it  has  the 
most  pernicious  effect  when  used  by  a  man  like 
Mr.  Corning.  He  speaks  with  the  most  meas¬ 
ured  and  polished  respect  of  Christianity,  but 
his  daily  life  shows  that  he  does  not  believe 
what  he  says.  Seven  of  the  best  young  men 
of  the  place  he  has  led  away  into  his  habits  of 
refined  carousal.  Four  of  the  young  men  are 
married.  Not  one  of  them  would  be  seen  in 
the  low  grogshops  of  the  village,  but  their  ex¬ 
ample  has  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence 
in  leading  young  men  of  inferior  intellect  and 
position  into  the  latter  places.  One  of  the 


young  men,  who  is  married,  bolds  a  responsi¬ 
ble  position  in  tho  Lightwood  Bank,  but  his 
habits  are  so  interfering  with  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties,  that  he  has  received  tw.o  or 
three  admonitions,  and,  quite  lately,  a  notice 
that  further  misconduct  will  procure  his  dis¬ 
charge.  Henry  is  frequently  begged  to  join 
these  young  men  in  their  wine  and  card  parties, 
but  he  invariably  refuses,  plainly  giving  the 
reason  that  he  is  strictly  temperate  and  intends  to 
be  all  his  life.  Then  Henry  is  so  honest,  hon¬ 
est  according  to  a  woman's  ideas,  which,  it 
se6ms  to  me,  are  generally  moro  right  than 
men’s. 

Tuesday,  September  19. — I  spent  part  of  the 
morning  with  Miss  Margaret  Stanton,  who  has 
been  quite  sick.  I  met  there  a  very  peculiar 
doctor,  and  his  more  peculiar  wife.  The  doctor 
I  had  seen  once  before.  One  day  last  summer 
Henry  bad  a  call  to  Milburn,  a  place  ten  miles 
distant,  and  I  went  with  him.  Just  before 
reaching  the  village  we  were  surprised  by  the 
sight  of  a  man  rushing  in  haste  from  the  gate 
of  a  pretty  place  and  waving  a  large  paper  in 
his  hand.  He  came  directly  toward  us,  and 
Henry  stopped  the  buggy.  The  man,  still  wav¬ 
ing  the  paper,  said,  “Doctor,  doctor,  here’s  my 
diploma — look  at  it — take  it  right  in  your  hand 
and  examine  it.  There,  now,  you  see,  I’m  a 
regular  practitioner — Lhe  prejudice  against  me 
has  no  foundation,’  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Henry  looked  over  the  paper,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  satisfactory.  The  man,  a  singular,  wild¬ 
looking  individual,  was  ready  to  enter  into  a 
long  conversation  upon  his  own  merits  and 
qualifications,  hut  Henry  drove  on.  It  seems 
that  he  is  a  man  of  one  idea  in  regard  to  dis¬ 
ease.  All  his  patients  have  liver  disease,  and 
all  are  treated  alike  by  him,  with  one  “  sove¬ 
reign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,”  a  remedy  concocted  by  himself  and  kept 
on  hand  by  the  gallon.  The  remainder  of  our 
drive  was  enlivened  by  the  most  absurd  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  man  and  his  wife,  many  of  them 
so  extravagant  that  I  was  quite  suspicious  that 
Henry  was  manufacturing  some  of  them.  Since 
the  interview  of  this  morning,  however,  I  am 
prepared  for  believing  almost  any  thing  about 
them.  Miss  Stanton  sent  for  this  doctor  in  the 
first  place,  but  he  being  ill,  she  employed  Dr. 
Andrews,  who  soon  brought  her  to  a  conva¬ 
lescent  state.  While  I  was  with  her  this  morn¬ 
ing  we  were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  this 
erratic  doctor,  much  wrapped  up  and  escorted 
by  his  wife.  Just  nodding  to  Miss  Stanton, 
she  marched  the  doctor  to  a  lounge,  and  said, 
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“  Lie  down  there  now,  apd  keep  still.”  He  i 
obeyed,  and  she  went  on,  “  Now,  I’ll  go  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  horse,  and” — with  a  threatening 
shake  of  the  head — “  don’t  you  get  up  nor  speak 
while  I  am  gone.”  I  gazed  in  mute  astonish¬ 
ment,  hut  I  was  to  see  and  bear  more  remark¬ 
able  things.  When  the  woman  returned  sbe 
entered  into  business  at  once  by  saying,  “  Well, 
Margaret,  how  are  you  feeling?  I  was  very 
sorry  the  Doctor  couldn’t  come  to  you  when  you 
sent  for  him,  and  it  is  at  the  risk  of  his  life  that 
he  comes  now.”  “Yes,”  piped  up  a  voice  from 
the  lounge,  “at  the  risk  of  my  life.  I  have 
been  a  great  sufferer,  and  no  consideration  but 
a  wish  to  attend  you  in  your  illness  would  have 
induced  me  to  come  out  now.”  His  wife  im¬ 
patiently  broke  in,  “  You  keep  still.  Now  Mar¬ 
garet,  what  did  Dr.  Andrews  do  for  you?” 

Miss  Stanton  gave  the  course  of  treatment  in  a 
few  words,  and  added,  “  It  worked  like  a  charm, 
and  I’m  mendin’  very  fast.”  The  Doctor’s  wife, 
with  a  mournful  expression,  said,  “  Margaret, 
you're  wofully  mistaken  ;  you  have  a  dangerous 
attack  of  liver  disease,  and  you  ought  to  have 
your  knees  and  soles  of  your  feet  rubbed  with 
salt  before  each  meal,  and  take  the  Doctor’s  liver 
panacea  once  an  hour.  Isn’t  that  what  she 
should  do,  Doctor?”  “Exactly,  my  dear,” 
squeaked  the  Doctor;  “your  judgment  is  un- 


|  failing.  Miss  Margaret  is  in  a  dangerous  state, 
and  her  only  hope  is  in  a  change  of  physicians; 
You  can  tell  her  what  I  am  willing  to  do  for  her.” 

“Well,  Margaret,”  rejoined  the  wife,  “the 
Doctor  feels  such  an  interest  in  you  that  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  health  to  take 
charge  of  your  case.  Turn  away  Dr.  Andrews, 
and  the  Doctor  will  commence  at  once  the  only 
course  to  save  you.” 

Knowing  Miss  Stanton’s  confidence  in  this 
Doctor,  I  was  afraid  she  would  yield  to  the 
double  solicitations,  but  was  so  pleased  with  her 
answer,  “  Dr.  Andrews  done  well  ’nufF  for  me  ; 
I’m  sorry  the  Doctor  couldn’t  come,  but  I’m 
suited  with  the  way  I’ve  got  up,  and  I  don’t 
’spect  to  make  no  changes,”  that  I  could  have 
jumped  up  and  hugged  the  old  lady  for  her 
firmness.  Thinking  I  had  heard  enough  I  took 
my  departure,  and  spent  my  time  while  going 
home  in  wondering  whether  the  practice  of  my 
pet  theory  would  involve  my  being  any  thing 
like  this  woman.  The  result  of  my  pondering 
was,  that  the  cases  are  so  different  as  to  require 
no  comparison.  I  have  never  had  a  thought  of 
interfering  with  Henry’s  medical  practice,  hut 
of  following  up  his  treatment  with  those  little 
womanly  attentions  which  no  man  can  give — 
and  this  not  in  every  case,  hut  when  it  seems 
perfectly  right  and  proper. 


Arguing. 


BY  F.  B. 

rpHE  use  of  arguing  is  to  find  out  how  far 
h  we  agree. 

This  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice  in  arguing,  which  is,  between 
ladies  and  gentlemen  generally,  about  the  same 
as  between  a  couple  of  attorneys  in  court— a 
strife  to  heat  the  other  side  in  this  particular 
case,  irrespective  of  principle.  It  is  a  lawsuit 
in  which  the  combatant  is  at  once  client,  lawyer, 
and  judge.  The  natural  result  is,  that  each 
side  always  awards  itself  the  verdict,  and  the 
parties  are  exactly  where  they  were  when  they 
began,  only  more  so. 

Brute  force  is  close  behind  the  justest  judge — 
and  an  immeasurable  shame  it  is  to  the  thin  var¬ 
nish  that  calls  itself  Christian  civilization.  But 
not  a  verdict,  nor  a  decision,  nor  a  sentence  in  the 
United  States  would  be  worth  a  cent  were  it 


PERKISS. 

not  for  the  Sheriff  and  his  posse,  who  step 
right  up  to  any  recusant,  lists  clenched,  club 
lifted,  or  pistol  cocked.  They  knock  him  down, 
they  smash  his  door,  they  seize  his  goods,  they 
drag  him  off  and  lock  him  into  a  hole  between 
stone  walls.  No  violence,  no  justice  ! 

Now,  there  is  no  sheriff  in  conversation. 
Hence  the  void  verdicts  of  ordinary  argument. 
The  parties  in  interest  are  each  man  his  own 
sheriff,  too,  as  well  as  judge ;  and  if,  to  use  a 
legal  phrase,  either  party  attempts  to  “levy 
execution,”  it  is  a  breach  of  the  peace;  for  in 
such  cases  execution  issues,  if  at  all,  against  the 
body. 

The  United  States  is,  theoretically,  the  best 
place  for  fair  argument.  The  theory  of  this 
country  is,  that  it  uses  the  least  of  mere  com¬ 
pelling  law,  and  accomplishes  the  most  by  the 
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superior  supplementing  method  of  intelligent 
self-control.  But  fact  and  theory  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  in  this  point.  Good  manners  is,  up  to 
the  present  date  of  human  progress,  a  more 
powerful  promoter  of  fair  argument  than  free 
institutions.  Well-educated  Europeans,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  fairer  arguers  than  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Did  any  plaintiff  or  defendant  ever  become 
convinced  that  he  was  wrong,  because  the  suit 
went  against  him  P  No,  indeed.  Much  less, 
then,  when  there  is  no  tribunal  with  power.  If 
litigants  are  unconvinced,  far  more  arguers. 

Arguing,  as  usually  managed,  amounts  only 
to  stiffening  one’s  convictions  by  defending 
them  against  the  mistaken  views  of  another.  I 
shall  soon  forget  the  funny  example  of  this  defi¬ 
nition  once  afforded  me  by  an  excellent  lady 
who  had  written  a  book.  She  asked  me  to  read 
it,  and  we  had  thereupon  a  conversation  nearly 
as  follows  (the  book  was  argumentative) : 

I. — What  for  ? 

She. — I  want  you  to  note  your  objections  to 
the  argument. 

1.  —  But  don’t  you  think  you’re  right? 

She. — Yes.  I  know  I  am. 

1. — Well, — of  course.  But  now,  just  suppose 
— for  the  sake  of  the  present  argument,  merely 
. — that  you  were  wrong,  and  suppose  I  could 
construct  an  actual  proof— a  demonstration — of 
it.  Would  it  convince  you  ? 

She. —  ( With  some  hesitation,  hut  squarely  at 
last.)  No,  it  wouldn't ! 

I. — Well  then,  for  goodness’  sake,  what’s  the 
use  of  my  reading  it  and  noting  my  objections  ? 

She. — I  leant  to  show  how  mistaken  they  are, 
ani  thus  strengthen  my  argument. 

I  didn’t  do  it. 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  use  of  arguing  is 
to  find  out  how  far  we  agree.  That  is  the  first 
use.  If  we  know  that,  we  shall  not  need  any 
controversy  to  know  how  far  we  differ — that 
follows  of  itself.  But  suppose  we  find  out  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  we  go  on  together,  and  all 
at  cnce  there  is  a  fork  in  the  road,  and  one  of 
us  takes  one  road  and  the  other  the  other  ? 

At  this  point  stop  arguing,  and  compare  views  ; 
or  else  talk  about  something  else.  Two  people 
usually  have  diverging  beliefs  on  many  points, 
and  reasons  which  are  satisfactory  to  each  mind 
for  its  own  belief.  He  who  loves  to  learn  can 
always  find  instruction  in  comparing  his  own 
views  with  those  of  another.  Almost  any  one 
enjoys  stating  his  beliefs,  and  his  reasons  for 
them.  And,  after  your  interlocutor  has  done 
this,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries  and  observa¬ 


tions,  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  hear  yours, — why, 
he  gives  you  his  values  free,  instead  of  exacting 
a  compensation,  and  you  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain. 

A  very  good  rule  for  arguing  is,  to  talk  from 
the  same  state  of  mind  as  if  you  were  seeking 
counsel.  Seeking  counsel,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  not, 
however,  the  holding  up  an  empty  bag  on  one 
hand  and  the  emptying  into  it  of  “solid  chunks 
of  wisdom’’  on  the  other.  It  is  the  vivifying 
contact  of  two  minds,  more  likely  to  result  in 
the  striking  out  of  a  valuable  suggestion 
from  one  or  tho  other  of  them,  than  the  soli¬ 
tary  brooding  of  one  alone.  I  have  frequently 
been  applied  to  for  advice,  and  have  frequently 
been  helpful  to  the  applicant.  Not  because  I 
had  the  dose  he  wanted,  all  labeled  and  ready, 
like  a  quack  medicine  in  a  vial,  by  any  means. 
My  way  is  to  sit  down  with  the  applicant  and 
talk  the  matter  over.  If  some  useful  sugges¬ 
tion  does  not  come  out  of  an  earnest  talk,  where 
both  parties  are  kindly,  and  where  one  wants 
help  and  tho  other  wants  to  give  it — why,  they 
must  he  a  couple  of  cabbage-heads;  and  I  don’t 
propose  to  admit  this  to  be  the  fact  where  my 
head  is  one  of  them. 

This  way  of  arguing  will  prevent  irritation, 
and  therefore  it  includes  the  obvious  rule,  Keep 
your  temper. 

It  will  prevent  the  very  common  proceeding 
of  trying  to  trip  up  your  adversary,  by  taking 
advantage  of  some  error  or  imperfection  in  his 
statements.  To  take  such  an  advantage  in 
business  would  be  scorned  by  any  fair  man,  but 
it  is  seldom  thought  unfair  in  arguing.  Yet 
the  trick  is  just  as  petty  in  one  case  as  in  tho 
other. 

It  will  prevent  personalities,  and  the  excusa¬ 
ble  anger  which  they  cause. 

It  will  prevent  quibbling  on  words — another 
fruitful  cause  of  excusable  anger  in  argument. 

For  my  own  part,  I  greatly  enjoy  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  comparing  my  opinions  with  those  of 
other  people,  hut  I  abhor  what  is  usually  called 
arguing,  and  never  intentionally  get  into  it. 
My  experience  is  that  my  views  may  be  changed 
after  deliberate  reflection  on  a  new  idea,  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  course  of  a  comparison  of  views 
with  another.  But  I  don’t  think  I  ever  had  a 
good  hard  “argument”  with  anybody,  with¬ 
out  being  hardened  in  my  own  belief  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  my  adversary  was  an  ill-tempered  ass. 
This  is  not  a  good  thing. 


The  man  who  has  a  clear  conscience 

is  rich. 
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Inherent  Death. 

BY  E.  KAY  LANKESTEB,  B.  A  ,  OXFORD. 


T  ET  us  now  parenthetically  inquire  as  to 

^  this  inherent  cause  of  death — this  some¬ 
thing  in.  the  organism  which,  more  clearly  than 
the  other  structures  and  properties  of  the  or¬ 
ganisms,  limits  life.  We  say,  “  more  clearly,” 
for  it  is  impossible  to  regard'what  was  ascribed 
to  “external  agencies,”  without  remembering 
that  they  have  their  correlatives  in  the  organ¬ 
ism  itself. 

How  is  it  that  absolute  potential  longevity 
is  made  to  have  a  limit  by  heredity?  How  is 
it  that  natural  decay  is  hereditary  as  to  time 
and  effect?  The  whole  subject  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  transmission  of  specific  characters  has  been 
recently  treated  of  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  vol¬ 
umes  on  “  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesti¬ 
cation,”  and  the  ingenious  theory  of  Pangene¬ 
sis  started  to  explain  and  collect  all  these  phe¬ 
nomena  under  one  head.  Though  Mr.  Darwin 
does  not  allude  especially  to  senility,  he  men¬ 
tions  at  length  periodic  developments  agreeing 
as  to  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  both  parent 
and  offspring.  The  theory  of  Pangenesis  is  thus 
stated  :  “  1  assume  that  cells  before  their  con¬ 
version  into  completely  passive  or  ‘  formed  ma¬ 
terial,’  throw  off  minute  granules  or  atoms,  which 
circulate  freely  throughout  the  system,  and  when 
supplied  with  proper  nutriment  multiply  by  self-di¬ 
vision,  subsequently  becoming  developed  into 
cells  like  those  from  which  they  were  derived. 
They  are  supposed  to  he  transmitted  from  the 
parents  to  the  offspring,  and  are  generally  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  generation  which  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeds,  hut  are  often  transmitted  in  a  dormant 
state  during  many  generations,  and  are  then  de¬ 
veloped.  Their  development  is  supposed  to  de¬ 
pend  on  their  union,  with  other  partially  devel¬ 
oped  cells  or  gemmults  which  precede  them  in 
the  regular  course  of  growth.  Gemmules  are 
supposed  to  he  thrown  off  by  every  cell  or  unit, 
not  only  during  the  adult  state,  hut  during  all 
the  stages  of  development.”  (Darwin,  loc.  cit. 
vol.  ii,  p.  374.) 

We  may  use  this  theory  to  explain  the  hered¬ 
itary  character  of  senility.  The  gemmules, 
“  when  supplied  with  proper  nutriment,  multi¬ 
ply.”  As  long  as  there  is  nutriment  for  them 
they  will  continue  to  he  produced,  hut  when  the 
superabundance  of  nutriment  ceases,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  soon  after  growth  is  quite  com¬ 
pleted,  their  production  ceases  ;  they  are  thus 


limited  in  number,  and,  being  called  upon  in 
repair  and  reproduction,  are  gradually  ex¬ 
hausted.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  pangenetic  gemmules,  which  are 
only  considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  provisional 
hypotheses.  The  physiological  units  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  which  he  describes  as  follows,* 
will  suffice  as  an  assumption  ;  or,  indeed,  we 
need  go  no  further  in  explicitness  than  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  assumption  of  “  a  matter  of  life.” 

[  What  we  have  to  explain  is  why  Mr.  Spencer’s 
units,  or  the  “  matter  of  life,”  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  in  quantity  in  various  organisms,  so  that 
life  terminates  at  different  periods,  even  when 
two  species  compared  appear  to  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  external  agencies.  The  old 
writers  distinguished  the  “  vires  in  posse ”  and 
the  “  vires  in  actu."  The  aged,  they  said,  had 
not,  as  the  young,  this  under-stratum  of  “  vires 
in  posse ”  to  call  upon,  in  cases  of  exhaustion. 
“  We  must  never  forget  to  insist,”  says  M.  Re¬ 
veille  Parise,  “  upon  this  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  unknown  force  of  life,  vis  abdita  queedam  , 
diminishes  more  and  more  with  the  progress  of 
age.”  “  Ex  viribus  vivimus,”  said  Galen.  A 
young  man  is  commonly  said  to  overtax  his 
strength  and  to  injure  Ylis -constitution  by  great 
expenditure  of  force  when  young.  The  common 
idea  expressed  in  these  various  statements  of 
opinion  is  that  a  store  of  life-force  or  life-mate¬ 
rial  exists,  w-hich  tho  young  accumulate,  which 
increases  up  to  a  certain  amount,  but  which 
ceases  to  do  so  at  some  period,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  dwindles.  Professor  Huxley  has  well  ex¬ 
pressed  this  in  terms  of  life-material,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  January,  1869. 
“  At  any  rate,”  says  Professor  Huxley,  “  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  life  is  a  veritable  peau  de  chagrin,  and  for 

*  Mr.  Spencer,  after  describing  tlie  organic  “polarity” 
seen  in  the  phenomena  of  repair  and  development,  says, 
“  If  then  this  organic  polarity  can  be  possessed  neither 
by  the  chemical  units  nor  the  morphological  units,  we 
must  conceive  it  as  possessed  by  certain  intermediate 
units,  which  we  may  term  physiological.  There  seems  no 
alternative  but  to  suppose  that  the  chemical  units  com- 
j  bine  into  units  immensely  more  complex  than  themselves, 
I  complex  as  they  are ;  3nd  that  in  each  organism,  the  psy¬ 
chological  units  produced  by  this  further  compounding  of 
highly  compound  atoms,  have  a  more  or  less  distinctive 
character.  We  must  conclude  that  in  each  case  some 
slight  difference  in  their  mutual  play  of  forces  produces 
a  difference  in  the  form  which  the  aggregate  of  them  as¬ 
sumes  ” 
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every  vital  act  it  is  somewhat  the  smaller.  All 
■work  implies  waste,  and  the  work  of  life  results 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  waste  of  proto¬ 
plasm.”  Is  there  any  direct  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  store  of  force  or  material  as 
is  evidently  usually  supposed  to  exist  in  organ¬ 
isms  P  If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  force  it  makes  little  difference, 
for  force  implies  matter  in  a  particular  condi¬ 
tion.  It  could  not  he  maintained  that  one  or¬ 
ganism  might  possess  a  greater  store  of  vital 
force  or  life-power  than  another,  without  there 
being  some  material  representative  of  that  force. 
Hence  wo  must — whether  taking  force  or  mat¬ 
ter  as  our  text — look  for  some  matter  in  the 
young  which  disappears  in  the  old.  Proto¬ 
plasm,  the  physiological  basis  of  life,  which  no 
doubt  is  the  same  thing  as  that  which  Dr. 
Bealo  terms  “  germinal  matter,”  is  a  matter 
which  Ly  its  increase  or  accumulation  in  an  or¬ 
ganism  must  increase  its  power— in  fact,  its 
amount  of  life ;  and,  conversely,  when  dimin¬ 
ished,  the  amount  of  life  must  be  diminished. 
It  is  from  the  changes  of  this  germinal  matter 
that  the  formed  tissues  result,  that  repair  is 
effected,  force  evolved,  nutriment  elaborated, 
secretion  manufactured  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
observation  that  this  germinal  matter  is  more 
abundant  in  young  than  it  is  in  aged  organ¬ 
isms.  The  numerous  preparations  of  tissues, 
and  their  description  by  Dr.  Beale,  the  result 
of  his  carmine  process,  clearly  demonstrate  this, 
and  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted.  The  quotation 
which  follows  from  Mr.  Paget  is  a  fair  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  diminution  of  repairing  power  to 
which-we  shall  have  to  refer,  while  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall  Hall  has  largely  detailed  the  decline  of 
the  vital  powers  in  old  age  : 

“  Some  people,  as  they  grow  old,  seem  only 
to  wither  and  dry  up ;  sharp-featured,  shriv¬ 
eled,  and  spinous  old  folk,  yet  withal  wiry  and 
tough,  clinging  to  life,  and  letting  death  have 
them,  as  it  were,  by  small  instalments  slowly 
paid.  Such  are  the  ‘  lean  and  slippered  pan¬ 
taloons,’  and  their  ‘shrunk  shanks’  declare 
the  pervading  atrophy.  Others,  women  more 
often  than  men,  as  old  and  as  ill-nourished  as 
these,  yet  make  a  far  different  appearance.  With 
these  the  first  sign  of  old  age  is  that  they  grow 
fat;  and  this  abides  with  them  till,  it  may 
ha,  in  a  last  illness,  sharper  than  old  age,  they 
are  robbed  even  of  their  fat.  These  too,  when 
old  age  sets  in,  become  pursy,  short-winded, 
pot-bellied,  pale,  and  flabby  ;  their  skin  hangs 
not  in  wrinkles  but  in  rolls  ;  and  their  voice, 
instead  of  rising  ‘  towards  childish  treble,’  be¬ 
comes  gruff  and  husky.” 


The  germinal  matter  which  abounds  more  in 
youth  than  age,  obviously  embraces  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  physiological  units,  thus  accounting  for 
and  correlating  its  power  of  general  and  spe¬ 
cial  repair.  It  also  must  include  Mr.  Darwin’s 
gemmules,  and  must  be  immensely  called  upon 
therefore  in  reproduction,  far  more  largely,  per¬ 
haps,  than  is  represented  by  the  mere  bulk  of 
the  generative  products.  Mr.  Spencer  recog¬ 
nizes  this,  and  alludes  to  the  shrinking  and 
diminution  of  the  germinal  matter  in  advanc-  ■ 
ing  life  in  the  following  passage  :  “  Protoplasm, 
which  has  become  specialized  tissue,  can  not  be 
again  generalized  and  afterward  transformed 
into  something  else,  and  hence  the  progress  of 
structure  in  an  organism,  by  diminishing  the 
unstructured  part,  diminishes  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  making  offspring  ;  or,  we  may  add,  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  life.  This  same  store 
of  living  matter  is  called  upon  and  reduced  in 
cases  of  great  expenditure  of  force,  such  as  arc 
greater  than  the  contemporaneous  power  of  as¬ 
similation  can  supply  ;  and  it  seems  not  improb¬ 
able  that  this  germinal  matter  may  he  the  store 
from  which  Professor  Park es  supposed  a  muscle 
to  draw  a  supply  of  nitrogenous  aliment  in  the 
ab3enee  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  when  only 
caibo-hydrates  and  hydro-carbons  bad  been 
supplied.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is 
known  of  the  great  danger  of  excessive  exer¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  absence  of  abundant  nu¬ 
triment. 

The  ovum  is  composed,  in  its  very  earliest 
stages,  of  nothing  hut  this  protoplasm.  As  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth  advance  it  gives  rise  to 
the  formed  tissues,  increasing  itself  also  in  hulk. 
But  the  germinal  matter  never  increases  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  whole  organism  ;  it  is  always 
diminishing  relatively  to  the  whole,  though  in¬ 
creasing  absolutely  as  long  as  growth  contin¬ 
ues.  This  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  way  I 
in  which  the  change  in  the  vitality  of  youth 
and  age  occurs. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  action  than 
this.  What  is  it  that  limits  growth  P  what 
gives  the  limit  to  size  ?  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
(“  Principles  of  Biology,”  vol.  i,  p.  128)  very 
fully  enters  into  this  matter,  and  clearly  shows 
that  expenditure  (expenditure  which  uses  the 
matter  of  life,  and  prevents  its  accumulation; 
increases  more  rapidly  than  growth  ;  there  is 
not  a  direct  agreement  between  the  increase  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other.  This  appears  from 
the  following  considerations.  It  is  demonstra¬ 
ble  that  the  excess  of  absorbed  over  expended  ' 
nutriment  must,  other  things  being  equal,  be¬ 
come  less  as  the  size  of  the  animal  becomes 
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greater.  In  similarly  shaped  bodies  the  masses 
vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions,  whereas 
the  strengths  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions.  ■“  Supposing  a  creature  which  a  year  ago 
was  one  foot  high  has  now  become  two  feet 
high,  what  are  the  necessary  concomitant 
changes  that  have  tahen  place  in  it  ?  It  is 
eight  times  as  heavy,  but  the  muscles  and  bones 
have  increased  their  power  only  in  proportion 
to  the  areas  of  their  cross  sections  ;  hence  they 
are  severally  but  four  times  as  strong  as  they 
were.  Thus,  while  the  creature  has  doubled  in 
height,  and  while  its  ability  to  overcome  forces 
has  quadrupled,  the  forces  it  has  to  overcome 
ha ve  grown  eight  times  as  great.  Hence,  to  raise 
its  body  through  a  given  space  its  muscles  have 
to  be  contracted  with  twice  the  intensity,  at  a 
double  cost  of  matter  expended.”  Mr.  Spencer 
shows  that  the  same  relation  is  true  for  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  surface,  which  has  only  increased  four¬ 
fold,  and  for  the  circulation  of  nutriment,  which 
has  to  be  transmitted  to  an  enlarged  periphery. 
Thus,  then,  the  period  of  growth  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  ;  thus  a  period  must  be  reached  when  the 
germinal  or  living  matter  is  no  longer  accumu¬ 
lated  but  is  destroyed  ;  thus  the  inherent  cause 
of  death  has  a  structural  existence.  The  appa¬ 
rent  absence  of  inherent  decay  in  many  trees, 
in  fish,  in  some  reptiles,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  He  attributes  it,  as  we  have  done 
above,  to  their  exceedingly  small  expenditure  ; 
trees  and  plants  generally  exhibiting  no  per¬ 
sonal  expenditure  at  all,  while  fish  and  cold¬ 
blooded  inert  reptiles  show  very  little  indeed. 
Mr.  Spencer  also  remarks  that  a  strict  induc¬ 
tive  confirmation  of  the  law  of  increase  of  ex¬ 
penditure  and  of  growth  must  not  be  expected, 
since  the  bodies  compared,  e.  g.  fish  and  mam¬ 
mal,  are  not  of  the  same  density  or  chemical 
constitution  entirely. 

Another  circumstance  cooperates  with  the 
arrival  of  a  period  of  balance  between  the  ex¬ 
penditure  and  the  accumulation  (and  depends  on 
that  period)  to  influence  the  natural  termina¬ 
tion  of  life.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  expenditure  and  nutrition,  growth 
having  ceased,  might  be  maintained  for  an 
indefinite  time  were  it  not  that  precisely 
at  this  period  a  new  form  of  expenditure, 
involving  a  very  severe  tax,  sets  in — namely, 
reproduction.  It  is  when  a  stationary  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  reached  that  we  may  anticipate 
from  general  laws  new  adjustments  of  the  whole 
aggregate ;  while  the  changes  of  the  more 
adaptable  state  of  growth  were  in  course,  while 
concrete  shape  was  being  built  up,  discrete 
=  shapes  were  less  likely  so  to  be ;  and  hence 


it  is,  when  growth  has  ceased,  or  nearly  so,  that 
reproduction  sets  in. 

The  effect  of  this  additional  tax  is  to  start  the 
organism  more  rapidly  down  the  incline  toward 
the  termination  of  the  road  of  life,  the  length 
of  time  occupied  in  the  downward  run  depend¬ 
ing  no  doubt  on  th“  height  of  the  hill  which 
has  been  mounted,  and  on  the  friction,  in¬ 
clination,  and  additional  acceleration,  if  any,  of 
the  descending  bod}\  An  accident  on  the  way 
may  bring  the  imaginary  rider  over  semo  prec¬ 
ipice  to  the  bottom  of  the  course  at  once,  and 
it  is  little  likely  that  he  will  succeed  in  avoid¬ 
ing  (he  many  dangerous  corners  and  pitfalls, 
which  increase  toward  the  end  of  the  road,  and 
finally  expend  the  full  amount  of  impulse  in 
traversing  the  whole  course. 

Some  organisms  may  continue  to  grow  and 
produce  young  throughout  their  life  ;  hut  the 
earlier  reproduction  is  commenced,  and  the 
more  rapidly  it  is  carried  on  the  sooner  must 
the  increase  of  the  organism’s  hulk  he  slopped, 
and  so  waste  and  death  ensue.  Fish,  mollusks, 
and  trees  are  the  extreme  cases  of  this  pro¬ 
tracted  period,  which  was  explained  as  due  to 
small  personal  expenditure.  A  test  of  the  su¬ 
perabundance  of  the  matter  of  life  is  seen  in 
the  reproduction  of  lost  parts  which  Salaman- 
droid  Amphibians,  and  also  Crustacea,  exhibit 
during  a  considerable  period  of  life,  though  it 
may  he  questioned  if  they  possess  it  after  their 
last  moult,  if  they  ever  have  a  last  moult.  Sal¬ 
amanders  and  Crustacea  belong  to  the  same 
category  as  fish. 

A  second  lot  of  organisms  die  at  once  upon 
the  setting-in  of  reproduction  by  the  rapid  ab¬ 
straction  of  the  matter  of  life  contained  in  the 
eggs  and  sperm.  The  Protozoa  are  typical  of 
this  group,  for  in  them  the  formed  matter  of 
the  organism  is  all  that  remains  after  repro¬ 
duction,  the  entire  mass  of  the  germinal  or  liv¬ 
ing  matter  being  used  in  reproduction.  Hence 
there  is  no  after-life,  no  down-hill  run.  It  is 
the  same  with  insects  and  with  annual  plants; 
so  much  of  the  living  matted*  is  taken  that  they 
have  not  power  to  recover  the  loss ;  even  as¬ 
similation  is  stayed.  The  animals  of  the  former 
group  of  small  expenditure  could  recover  their 
generative  loss,  not  being  called  upon  simulta¬ 
neously  in  other  directions. 

A  third  group  have  the  procreative  subtrac¬ 
tion  coming  on  late.  It  checks  growth  and 
finally  stops  it,  hut  it  is  so  moderate  as  to  leave 
the  organism  enough  living  matter  to  go  on 
with,  and  life  ceases  only  when  the  living  mat¬ 
ter  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  he  unable  to  keep  the 
existing  structures  in  adequate  repair,  or  pro- 
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vide  sufficient  material  for  the  necessary  outlays 
of  force.  Such  cases  are  presented  by  mam¬ 
mals,  birds,  and  possibly  some  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  briefly  to 
state  how  death  may  be  brought  about  by  me¬ 
chanical  causes  and  external  agencies  in  those 
organisms  whose  period  of  natural  decay  is  very 
remote.  There  is  of  course  the  chance  of  acci¬ 
dent,  which  is  greater  in  a  long  life  than  a  short 
one.  Hut  there  are  two  examples  of  self-ad¬ 
justing,  or  rather  self-destroying  tendency  in 
the  organism,  to  which  allusion  may  be  made. 
Trees,  increasing  in  size  as  they  grow  older,  ex¬ 
pose  a  larger  surface  to  the  wind,  while  the 
roots  can  not  penetrate  beyond  the  limited  soil ; 
they  thus  are  more  liable  to  get  blown  over 
year  by  year.  Again,  increasing  as  they  do, 
and  being  stationary  in  their  position,  they  en¬ 
croach  on  each  other’s  area,  and  exhaust  the 
limits  of  the  soil  and  space  by  their  united  ac¬ 
tion,  what  is  enough  for  one  not  being  enough 
for  five  or  six.  In  the  case  of  animals,  the 
same  mechanical  limit  appears  ;  where  the  food 
is  diffused  and  taken  in  numerous  but  small 
mouthfuls  (i.  e.  as  in  herbivorous  and  scaven¬ 
ger  animals,  not  prsedaceous  animals),  five  small 
mouths  will  be  more  efficient  in  supporting  five 
pounds  of  an  animal  than  one  big  one.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Maori  fly  is  expelled  by  the  smaller 
European  house-fly.  It  is  thus  that  large  fish, 
large  mollusks,  large  Crustacea  of  species  with 
diffuse  food  receive  a  limit  to  their  life.  The 
greater  danger  of  all  kinds  involved  in  increased 
surface  also  tends  to  limit  life  in  such  organisms. 

We  have  yet  to  ask  how  the  exact  or  approx¬ 
imate  period  of  natural  death  comes  to  differ  in 
various  species  by  heredily.  We  have  seen  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  limit  to  he  inherited,  hut 
how  does  the  period  so  limited  come  to  he  an 
hereditary'  quantity  characterizing  species? 
How  is  it  that  it  varies  in  animals  which  com¬ 
mence  life  and  carry  it  on  under  very  much  the 
same  conditions  ?  The  specific  accidents,  ac¬ 
tions,  wear  and  tear  to  which  different  species 
are  severally  subjected  are  not  sufficient  alone 
to  account  for  the  fixity  of  the  period,  though 
their  influence  is  important.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  additional,  some  more  direct  cause  than 
these,  and  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  quantita¬ 
tive  limitation  of  the  germinal  matter  itself, 
varying  in  species.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  a  cow  and  a  sheep, 
which  start  from  ova  so  exactly  identical  in 
form  and  size,  composed  probably  of  equal 
amounts  of  germinal  matter  or  protoplasm, 
subject  as  they  develop  to  the  same  external 
influences,  living  perhaps  side  by  side  in  the 


same  field,  yet  differ  in  their  inherited  term  of 
life,  which  appears  to  bo,  as  nearly  as  can  he 
guessed,  about  twenty  years  for  the  larger  and 
twelve  for  the  smaller  ruminant?  We  have 
seen  that  the  expenditure  increases  during 
growth  more  rapidly  than  the  bulk,  more  rap¬ 
idly  a  fortiori  than  the  accumulation  of  germi¬ 
nal  matter,  which  wo  saw  did  not  increase  even 
as  rapidly  as  the  hulk.  We  may  regard  this 
germinal  matter  as  a  sort  of  stock-in-trade 
with  which  the  losing  game  of  increasing  profit 
or  accumulation,  but  more  rapidly  increasing 
expenditure,  has  to  he  played.  “  The  rate  at 
which  a  man’s  wealth  accumulates  is  measured 
by  the  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure,  and 
this,  save  in  exceptionally  favorable  cases,  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  capital  with  which  he  begins 
business.”  In  the  transactions  of  an  organism 
we  trace  the  same  three  elements.  “There  is 
the  expenditure  required  for  the  ohtainment  and 
digestion  of  food,  there  is  the  gross  return  in 
the  shapo  of  nutriment  assimilated  or  fit  for  as¬ 
similation,  and  there  is  the  difference  between 
this  gross  return  of  nutriment  and  the  nutri¬ 
ment  that  was  used  up  in  the  labor  of  securing 
it.”  As  long  as  this  is  in  excess  we  have  an 
increase  of  living  matter  and  an  increase  of 
structure,  and  clearly  the  larger  the  capacity  of 
the  animal  to  take  in  food,  etc.,  on  commencing 
life  (individual  life),  the  larger  and  the  longer 
will  he  the  accumulation  of  germinal  matter  by 
the  increase  of  hulk  (profit).  Say  that  each 
year  the  profit  doubles,  while  the  expenditure 
trebles,  with  a  capital  at  starting  of  six  units, 
while  the  expenditure  is  a  third  of  the  capital, 
and  the  profit  cent,  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  the 
capital  at  starting.  Tn  the  fourth  year,  with 
these  figures,  we  shall  find  that  the  capital  com¬ 
mences  to  diminish,  the  figures  representing  its 
condition  in  the  same  units  being  respectively 
for  the  four  years,  7,  13,  19,  and  13,  while  it 
descends  to  1  in  the  fifth  year.  How,  for  com¬ 
parison,  suppose  nine  units  as  the  initial  capi¬ 
tal,  and  the  same  relations  of  expenditure  and 
profit,  we  shall  find  that  the  diminution  does  not 
commence  till  the  fifth  year,  the  growth  thus 
continuing  a  year  longer,  the  figures  being  15, 
24,  35,  36,  and  33  respectively. 

These  two  cases,  in  which  the  quantities  are 
of  course  merely  arbitrarily  chosen  for  exam¬ 
ple,  and  in  which  the  ratio  of  expenditure  and 
profit  as  to  increase  is  exaggerated,  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  principle,  which  may  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  organisms.  It  is  because  the  calf  at 
birth  is  a  much  larger  animal  than  the  lamb, 
having  Leec  carried  longer  by  its  parent,  who 
from  her  greater  size  could  of  course  give  to 
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the  offspring  a  greater  proportionate  amount 
of  living  matter  to  commence  life  with,  that 
the  cow  lives  longer  than  the  sheep,  or  rather 
inherits  a  later  natural  limit  to  life.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  germinal  matter  and  many  other  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  to  be  provided  for  in  laying 
down  such  rules  as  this,  by  the  expression  “rtv- 
teris  paribus”  must  always  he  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

We  have,  then,  seen  reason  to  think  that  the 
duration  of  life,  after  growth  is  completed  or 


coming  to  an  end,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
living  matter  accumulated  during  growth,  and 
that  this  depends  on  the  size  at  birth,  eceteris 
paribus.  Thus  it  is  that  we  trace  the  rationale 
of  that  connection  between  time  of  growth, 
time  of  gestation  and  potential  longevity,  which 
has  been  pointed  out,  though  we  can  see  no 
good  reason  why  the  number  five  or  any  other 
should  express  the  ratio  for  the  whole  class  of 
animals. 


Is  Lifting  a  Dangerous  Exercise? 

BY  LEWIS  G.  JANES. 


IN  these  days  of  “  Lifting  Cures”  and  “  Health 
Lifts,”  the  question  of  the  safety  of  this 
method  of  exercise,  especially  in  the  cases  of 
delicate  invalids,  women,  and  children,  is  one  of 
the  first  which  meets  the  advocates  of  the  new 
system  of  Physical  Culture.  Very  many,  warned 
by  personal  experience  or  the  advice  of  careful 
physicians,  find  an  almost  insuperable  objection 
to  this  treatment  in  the  fancied  danger  attending 
its  use.  This  prejudice,  however,  results  from 
a  misconception  of  the  method  of  exercise,  or  of 
the  nature  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  The  term  “  Lifting”  is  perhaps  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  conveying  to  almost  every  novice  an 
idea  of  a  stooping  motion  of  the  body,  and  an 
abrupt  strain  upon  the  spine,  separating  the  ver¬ 
tebrae,  and  producing  injurious  results  by  com¬ 
pression  of  th^  abdominal  muscles,  tending  to 
hernia  or  rupture. 

The  effect  actually  produced  by  a  well-di¬ 
rected  lifting  exercise,  on  a  properly  constructed 
apparatus,  upon  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 
abdomen,  and  the  spine,  is  directly  opposite  to 
that  supposed.  There  is  no  stooping,  or  bending 
tho  spine,  or  body,  during  any  portion  of  the 
action.  The  knees  are  flexed  with  the  body- 
erect,  and  straightened  gradually  and  gently, 
the  weight  being  supported  by  the  hands.  The 
spine  is  thus  consolidated,  the  vertebrae  com¬ 
pressed  together,  instead  of  separated,  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  abdomen  gently  contracted,  and  the 
internal  organs,  throughout  the  entire  move¬ 
ment,  retain  their  natural  positions,  supported 
by  the  surrounding  muscular  walls  and  attach¬ 
ments.  The  movement  is  gentle,  uniform,  and 
slow,  adapting  the  weight  very  gradually  to  the 
muscular  tensions  through  the  action  of  steel 


springs,  without  which  no  apparatus  can  be 
completely  safe,  or  equally  beneficial.  The 
amount  of  weight  is  graduated  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

Thus  rupture  or  hernia,  and  all  abdominal 
displacements,  find  here  the  most  natural  and 
sure  remedy,  while  the  gentle  though  powerful 
impulse  given  to  the  circulation  throughout 
every  organ  of  the  body,  internal  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ternal,  vital  as  well  as  muscular,  forces  the  mor¬ 
bid  accumulations  into  the  natural  channels  of 
evacuation,  clearing  the  system  of  waste  matters, 
and  carrying  the  nutriment,  properly  organized 
in  the  blood,  to  every  portion  of  the  frame.  In 
this  beautiful  process  of  reconstruction,  remov¬ 
ing  the  old  and  effete,  generating  the  new  and 
healthy  tissue,  we  find  a  sure  promise  of  health, 
vigor,  and  renewed  life. 

The  disciples  of  The  Lifting  Cure  are  not  dis¬ 
appointed  to  detect  popular  errors  concerning 
its  method,  occasional  errors  in  its  application 
resulting  from  ignorance  of  its  laws  or  the  use 
of  imperfect  and  uncouth  apparatus,  and  some 
times  results  laid  at  its  door,  which  in  no  wa; 
belong  there.  The  good  old  “  Water-cure,’ 
so  beneficial  when  judiciously  used,  has  probablyr 
washed  many  people  out  of  the  world,  through 
ignorant  experimenting  in  its  early  history. 
The  habit  of  eating  is  an  old  and  good  one,  yet 
how  many  die  every  year,  from  the  injudicious 
use  of  food.  Quality  and  quantity  here  modify 
the  result,  as  they  do  in  the  lifting  exercise. 

The  public  may  expect  to  be  flooded  with  all 
kinds  of  “  lifting  machines,”  claiming  patronago 
on  the  merits  of  thunder  stolen  from  The  Lifting 
Cure.  1  expect  to  hear  of  injuries  inflicted, 
and  false  prejudices  aroused  against  our  system, 
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resulting  from  these  experiments,  for  -which  we 
are  in  no  way  accountable. 

The  Lifting  Cure  bases  its  results — 

t.  On  its  judicious  application  or  use  ;  and 

2.  On  a  scientifically  constructed  apparatus; 

And  claims  that  with  the  most  perfect  appa¬ 
ratus,  comprising  the  spring  and  dead-weight 
combination,  approved  by  the  Cutler  System, 
without  the  right  method  of  application,  compara¬ 
tively  little  benefit  may  bo  expected  ;  while  the 
most  judicious  use  of  a  crude  dead  weight  or 
lever  machine,  without  springs,  may  result  in 
injury  instead  of  benefit,  and  can  not  produce 
that  vital  invigoration  so  essential  to  an  increase 
of  strength  and  health. 

I  had  occasion  not  long  since  to  address  a 
communication  to  The  Health  Reformer,  in 
correction  of  certain  misstatements,  accidental 
no  doubt,  of  no  less  an  advocate  of  Health  Re¬ 
form  than  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail,  concerning  the 
apparatus  and  system  -which  I  advocate.  This 
communication  was,  somewhat  unfairly,  I 
think,  refused  admission  to  that  journal,  only 
one  or  two  points  were  noticed  at  all  in  reply, 
and  those  only  admitting-  that  partial  truth 
which  may  be  most  useful  in  conveying  a  false 
idea. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  “  monopoly”  against 
the  Butler  System,  reiterated  by  Dr.  Trail,  it- 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  we  hold  the  written 
application  of  the  Doctor  for  the  right  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  control  the  aforesaid  “monopoly”  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We  believe  that  we 
represent  the  feeling  and  motive  of  the  patentee 
of  the  apparatus  as  well  as  our  own,  in  the  af¬ 
firmation  that  we  only  desire  to  secure  a  fair 
presentation  of  our  system  on  its  merits,  in  the 
hands  of  competent  persons,  properly  educated 
to  use  and  apply  it. 

The  following  comprises  the  main  points  of 
tho  communication  referred  to  : 

“.  .  .  Throwing  out  the  experiments  of  Wind- 
ship  on  rude  and  cumbrous  apparatus,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  claim  for  Dr.  Butler  and  his  co-laborers 
the  honor  of  discovering,  perfecting,  and  naming 
the  Dew  curative  and  strength-giving  agent. 
All  the  apparatus  now  constructed  and  in  use, 
under  the  name  of  Lifting  Cure,  Health- Li  ft, 
Combination  Lift,  etc.,  were  invented  subsequent 
to  Dr.  Butler’s,  and  after  careful  investigation 
of  the  different  styles  of .  apparatus  and  the 
claims  of  their  reputed  inventors,  we  are  unable 
to  find  in  them  any  fundamental  improvement 
on  that  patented  and  used  by  Dr.  Butler. 

“  The  object  of  this  communication,  however, 
is  not  so  much  to  describe  and  advocate  the 
Butler  System,  as  to  correct,  authoritatively, 


some  errors  of  fact  and  theory,  into  which  a  few 
people  who  have  not  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject,  seem  to  have  fallen. 

“  1.  The  objection  of  the  writer  of  the  article  - 
in  your  August  number  to  the  Windship  appa¬ 
ratus  is  just,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Wind- 
ship  has  lifted  on  his  yoke-lifting  apparatus 
not  seventeen  hundred  but  twenty-seven  hundred 
pounds.  His  greatest  lift  by  hand  is  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  pounds.  But  he  can  hardly  claim  to 
be  the  “strongest  man  in  the  world,”  as  he  has 
been  out-lifted  by  both  these  methods.  Prof. 
Butts  of  Ohio  lifted  thirty-four  hundred  pounds 
by  yoke,  and  a  Mr.  Pierce  of  this  city  has  raised 
more  than  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  same 
manner ;  while  Dr.  Butler  of  Boston  in  tho 
hand-lifting  apparatus,  in  the  presence  of  tho 
writer,  lifted  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  considers  himself  able,  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  raise  thirteen  hundred. 

“  2.  Dr.  Reilly  of  Chicago  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  ‘  invented  a  machine!  Dr.  Reilly's 
specialty,  the  side-lift,  was  invented  and  usod 
by  Dr. 'Butler  years  before  Dr.  Reilly  ever  heard 
of  it.  I  presume  Dr.  Reilly  will  base  his  claims 
as  an  inventor  upon  a  patent  received  by  him 
for  an  alleged  improvement  in  lifting  handles. 

“  3.  The  reason  given  in  your  article  for 
declaring  Dr.  Butler’s  method  of  employing 
springs  ‘  essentially  erroneous,’  derived  I  pre¬ 
sume  from  a  similar  misapprehension  of  Dr. 
Smith  in  his  pamphlet,  will  be  seen  to  be  itself 
erroneous,  when  the  fact  is  known  that  the  prin-  I 
cipal  spring  on  which  tho  weight  is  suspended,  1 
has  the  greatest  tension  at  the  commencement  of 
the  lifting  motion,  instead  of  the  least,  growing  I 
less  continually  as  the  weight  is  raised,  thus  per¬ 
fectly  fulfilling  the  law  of  graduation,  and  secur-  | 
ing  complete  cooperation  and  safety  in  exercise. 
Beside  this  central  spring,  Dr.  Butler’s  machine 
is  rendered  still  further  elastic  by  cartilages  of 
rubber  and  platform  springs  having  the  greatest 
elasticity  and  least  tension  at  the  starting  point,  * 
the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  to 
every  scientific  investigator . 

“  4.  The  Lifting  Cure,  while  presenting  prima¬ 
rily  the  all-important  law  of  ‘  self-cure  by  self- 
action,’  and  embodying  a  method  of  culture  j 
whereby  tho  vital  power  is  developed,  and  applied  ; 
to  combat  disease  and  increase  strength,  instead  I 
of  producing  an  abnormal  deformity  of  ex-  < 
temal  muscular  tissue,  claims  and  uses  allothor 
hygienic  agents  as  its  aids.  It  avoids  the  prac¬ 
tically  fatal  error  of  ‘  putting  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire,’  yet  gives  to  thousands  their  first  lessons 
in  hygienic  instruction.  We  preach  the  whole 
‘  Gospel  of  Ilea'th’ — nothing  less.” 


THE  TWO  SUSSEX  LADS. 


The  Two  Sussex  Lads. 


i. 

f  J  HIE  RE  lived  two  lads  in  Sussex,  some  forty  years  ago, 

Dick*  was  the  name  of  one  of  them,  the  other  was  named  Joe  ; 
Both  were  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  both  had  prospects  fair, 

And  of  schooling  hoth,  for  country  lads,  had  got  a  bounteous  share. 

n. 

To  gather  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  Dick  ever  was  intent, 

And  in  reading  good  and  worthy  books  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  ; 
Whene’er  ho  wandered  through  the  fields,  he  ever  tried  to  find 
Some  lesson  good  in  all  he  saw  with  which  to  store  his  mind. 

hi. 

Joe  .never  read  a  hook  at  all  unless  some  silly  tale — 

Give  Joe  his  paper  and  his  pipe  and  pot  of  home-brewed  ale, 

And  he  would  sit  and  sip,  and  smoke  and  read,  until  the  drink 
Hose  to  his  brain  and  drowned  the  power  to  understand  or  think. 

•  IV. 

Dick  went  away  to  London  town  his  fortune  there  to  try  ; 

In  study  and  in  anxious  toil  his  time  of  youth  went  by. 

Whate’er  he  thought  was  right  to  do,  he  did  with  all  his  might; 
He  climbed  by  Duty’s  rugged  path  to  Honor’s  topmost  height. 

v. 

Joe’s  father  died,  and  so  ho  got  the  farm,  but  soon  it  passed 
Into  another’s  hands,  for  Joe  lived  very  hard  and  fast. 

The  wealth  his  father  hoarded  up,  and  toiled  so  hard  to  win, 

Joe  spent  in  drunken  revelry  and  every  kindred  sin. 

VI. 

Joe  died  upon  a  lair  of  straw,  in  a  cellar  foul  and  dim, 

Ho  kind  voice  soothed  his  dying  hour,  for  no  one  cared  for  him  ; 
And  when  his  wasted  form  was  laid  within  the  pauper’s  ground, 
Ho  tear  bedewed  his  nameless  grave,  no  mourners  stood  around. 

VII. 

Dick  died,  and  kind  hands  closed  his  eyes;  and  round  his  coffin  stood 
Men  from  all  nations  far  and  near,  the  noble  and  the  good. 

When  o’ or  the  mountains  and  the  seas,  the  mournful  tidings  swept 
That  he  was  dead,  humanity  bowed  down  its  head  and  wept. 

VIII. 

Of  these  two  lads,  the  one  who  spent  his  youth  o’er  pipe  and  pot 
Died,  as  the  drunkard  ever  dies,  unoared  for  and  forgot : 

While  Richard,  by  untiring  zeal  and  steady  toil,  became 

The  man  than  whom  the  world  as  yet  can  boast  no  loftier  name. 


*  Richard  Cofcden. 
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Height  and  Weight. 


ITHIjST  the  last  few  years  public  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  the  question  of 
what  individuals  weigh,  by  the  facilities  afforded 
for  weighing  by  the  construction  of  weighing- 
chairs.  These  chairs  are  not  only  to  be  seen  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  London,  where  diminu¬ 
tive  boys  tout  for  custom,  offering  to  tell  you 
your  “  correct  weight,  for  only  a  penny,  sir,” 
but  they  are  often  seen  at  the  stations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  and  many  other  places 
in  the  country.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  get¬ 
ting  weighed  is  obviously  on  the  increase,  and 
we  want  to  utilize  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
by  showing  how  it  may  be  turned  to  most  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  to  know  the 
weight  of  a  person  without  reference  to  some 
other  standard,  such  as  height,  would  be  of  but 
little  advantage.  But  if  by  taking  the  height 
of  a  person  we  can  say  what  he  ought  to  weigh, 
then  we  have  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  per¬ 
sons  ought,  or  ought  not  to  weigh.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  to  determine  what  a  man  of  a 
certain  height  really  ought  to  weigh.  If  this 
can  be  determined,  then  we  can  say  whether  a 
man  of  a  certain  height  exceeds  or  falls  short  of 
the  average  weight  of  men  of  his  stature. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  made  to  obtain  any 
thing  like  a  fixed  relation  between  height  and 
weight  was  that  of  Dr.  Boyd,  who  weighed  a 
number  of  inmates  at  St.  Marylebone  Work- 
house.  He  took  the  height  and  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  eight  persons  laboring  under  con¬ 
sumption,  and  found  they  measured  five  feet  and 
seven  inches,  and  weighed  ninety  pounds.  He 
then  measured  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  paupers  who  were  not  consumptive, 
and  found  that  their  average  height  was  five 
feet  and  three  inches,  and  that  they  weighed 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds.  This  sub¬ 
ject  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hutchinson  and  he  determined  to  take  the 
height  and  weight  of  all  classes  of  persons  in 
the  community.  In  this  way  he  collected  the 
height  and  weight  of  upwards  of  five  thousand 
persons.  This  list,  however,  included  persons 
who  exhibited  themselves  as  giants  and  dwarfs, 
and  other  exceptional  cases.  He  therefore  re¬ 
duced  his  instances  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  all  of  whom  were  men  in 
the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  included  sailors, 
firemen,  policemen,  soldiers,  cricketers,  draymen, 
gentlemen,  paupers,  and  pugilists.  This  group 


of  eases  was  intended  to  make  one  class  as  a  set 


off  against  another,  so 

a9  to  get  a  fair  average 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Hutchinson’ 
observations : 

Height. 

Weight. 

5  feet  1  inch  .... 

5  feet  2  inches  . . 

5  feet  3  inches  . . 

5  feet  4  inches  . . 

. 139  pounds. 

5  feet  5  inches  . . 

. 142  pounds. 

5  feet  6  inches  . . 

. 145  pounds. 

5  feet  7  inches  . . 

. 148  pounds. 

5  feet  8  inches  . . 

. 155  pounds. 

5  feet  9  inches  . . 

5  feet  10  inches  .. 

5  feet  1 1  inches  . . 

6  feet  . 

Of  course  the  result  of  these  investigation 
of  Dr.  Hutchinson  can  only  he  considered  i 
approximative,  and  he  himself  thought  that  [ 
larger  number  of  observations  would  lead  to  j 
more  perfect  law.  The  fact  is,  his  observation 
are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  all  that  we  neei 
and  goes  to  show  that  among  a  certain  set  < 
healthy  men  his  estimate  of  weight  and  heigl 
may  he  regarded  as  an  approach  to  a  health 
standard.  It  is  only  where  considerable  depar 
ures  from  the  estimates  given  by  Dr.  Hutchii 
son  take  place,  that  any  particular  case  domain  J 
attention.  If  this  table  is  examined,  it  will  1 
seen  that  the  increase  in  weight  for  every  inch  d 
height  is  a  little  more  than  five  pounds.  1 
fact,  allowing  for  any  error  in  observation,  y 
may  say  that  Dr.  Hutchinson’s  table  is  reduc 
hie  to  the  law  that  for  every  inch  of  status 
beyond  five  feet  and  one  inch,  or  sixty-one  inch 
a  healthy  man  increases  five  pounds  for  evei 
inch  in  height.  If  this  deduction  he  accepte' 
we  may  very  much  simplify  Dr.  Hutchinson 
table,  and  say  that  as  a  rule,  a  man’s  weight  ii 
creases  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  every  inc 
of  height,  and  this  rule  holds  good  for  all  pra 
tical  purposes.  Starting  then  with  a  person  fh 
feet  in  height,  who,  according  to  the  assumew 
law,  should  -weigh  one  hundred  and  fiftes 
pounds,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : 

Height.  Weight. 

5  feet . 115  pounds. 

5  feet  1  inch . 120  pounds. 

5  feet  2  inches . 125  pounds. 
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Height. 

Weight. 

5  feet 

3  inches . 

5  feet 

4  inches . 

5  feet 

5  inches . 

5  feet 

6  inches . 

. 145  pounds. 

5  feet 

7  inches . 

5  feet 

8  inches . 

. 155  poujids. 

5  feet 

9  inches . 

. 160  pounds. 

5  feet  10  inches . 

. 165  pounds. 

5  feet  11  inches . 

. 170  pounds. 

6  feet , 

6  feet 

1  inch . 

. 180  pounds. 

6  feet 

2  inches . 

6  feet 

3  inches . 

6  feet 

4  inches . 

. 195  pounds. 

Although  this  law  is  approximately  good  for 
a  certain  number  of  cases,  even  above  and  below 
this  table,  it  is  practically  found,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  children  and  growing  persons, 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  weight  at 
heights  below  five  feet. 

Attention  may  he  also  drawn  here  to  the  fact 
j  that  there  will  constantly  occur  in  the  comrr.u- 
.  nity  instances  of  persons  where  either  the  mus- 
,  cular  cr  bony  systems  are  excessively  devel- 
,  oped,  and  who  consequently  weigh  more  or 
.  le33  than  their  height.  Dr.  T.  K..  Cham¬ 
bers,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  Corpulence, 
.  published  in  1859,  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
,  researches  of  Mr.  Brent  on  the  assumed  weights 
,  of  the  statues  of  antiquity.  In  order  to  get  at 
this,  Mr.  Brent  immersed  in  water  accurate 
copies  of  these  statues,  and  by  ascertaining  the 
,  quantity  of  water  they  displaced  he  calculated 
,  their  weights.  Dr.  Chambers  has  taken  the 
pains  to  reduce  the  absolute  weights  of  these 
.  statues  to  assumed  heights,  and  thus  compared 
the  heights  and  weights  of  these  statues  of  an¬ 
il  tiquity  with  Dr.  Hutchinson’s  modem  man. 
.  Without  giving  the  whole  of  the  heights  and 
,  weights,  we  present  the  series  at  the  assumed 
,  height  of  six  feet.  Thus  : 

Height.  Weight. 

•  Bronze  Tumbler . 5  feet . 158  pounds. 

•  Hutchinson’s  Man . 5  feet . 178  pounds. 

;  Dying  Gladiator . 5  feet . 196  pounds. 

•  Theseus,  British  Mus. . .  5  feet . 210  pounds. 

•  Hercules,  British  Mus.  .5  feet . 234  pounds. 

•  Famese  Hercules . 5  feet . 259  pounds. 

On  this  table  Dr.  Chambers  remarks  :  “  Of 
the  statues  here  selected,  the  Bronze  Tumbler 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  extreme  lightness 
and  activity,  the  Dying  Gladiator  of  robust 
strength  ;  in  Theseus  and  the  smaller  Hercules 
the  sculptor’s  ideas  of  a  hero  where  the  bodily 


strength  must  be  equal  to  that  of  any  possible 
man.  The  Eamese  Hercules  exhibits  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  muscle  greater  than  is  ever  known  to 
exist  in  the  human  species.” 

Dr.  Chambers  also  gives  the  height  and  weight 
of  certain  celebrated  prize-fighters,  the  result  of 
Mr.  Brent.’s  observations,  which  makes  it  very 
obvious  that  in  certain  cases  the  great  weight 
depends  on  the  muscular  and  osseous  develop¬ 
ment. 


Height. 

Weight. 

Perrins .... 

. .  2  :8  pounds. 

Caunt . 

...  6  feet  2  inches . . . 

.  . .  203  pounds. 

Spring  .... 

.  .  .5  feet  11  inches. . . 

.  . .  182  pounds. 

J ackson  .  .  . 

.  . .  5  feet  11  inches. . . 

. .  196  pounds. 

Bendigo.  . . 

. . .  168  pounds. 

Johnson... . 

.  .187  pounds. 

Slack . 

.  .  192  pounds. 

Mendoza..  . 

. .  172  pounds. 

The  conclusion  we  come  to  with  regard  to 
these  weighings  and  measurings  is  that  all 
ordinary  departures  from  the  average  height 
and  weight  of  the  body,  deduced  from  Dr. 
Hutchinson’s  tables  are  due  either  to  an  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  the  fatty  matter  or  of  the 
adipose  tissue  in  the  body.  Thus,  taking  the 
composition  of  a  human  body  weighing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  and  measuring- 
five  feet  and  eight  inches,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  contains  twelve  pounds  of  fat.  It 
is  then  mainly  due  to  the  diminution  or  the 
increase  of  this  fatty  substance  that  human 
beings  weigh  more  or  less  than  the  standard 
weights  given  in  the  above  table.  It  will  be 
therefore  here  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is 
the  use  of  fat  in  the  system,  and  what  indica¬ 
tions  are  afforded  by  the  height  and  weight  of 
the  human  body  for  caution  in  diet  and  regi¬ 
men. 

The  exact  way  in  which  fat  is  produced  in 
the  tissue  of  plants  and  animals  is  not  known, 
but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  found 
very  generally  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  especially 
in  the  seeds.  Oil,  when  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
plants,  as  seen  in  castor  oil,  rape  oil,  linseed  oil, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  palm  oil,  and  a  hundred  others. 
As  it  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  so  it  is 
in  the  eggs  of  animals.  The  embryo  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  is  developed  in  contact  with  oil,  of  which 
we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  of  birds.  It  appears  also  that  the  muscular 
and  other  tissues  grow  under  the  fostering  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  adipose  tissue. 

Besides  this  primary  influence  on  the  growth 
of  the  body,  fat  subserves  many  other  purposes. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  seems  a  reserve  of  material 
for  producing  muscular  force  when  needed. 
Animals  grow  fat  in  summer,  hut  as  the  supply 
of  this  material  becomes  scanty  in  winter  they 
lose  their  fat  and  get  thin.  Man  himself  gets 
fat  in  summer  and  grows  thin  in  winter  from 
the  demand  on  this  store  for  heating-  purposes. 
Hybernating  animals  go  to  their  winter  sleep 
sleet  and  fat,  hut  wake  up  in  the  spring  lean 
and  meager,  from  the  loss  of  fat  in  maintaining 
the  animal  heat  necessary  for  life.  Fat  is  thus 
seen  to  he  an  essential  of  animal  life.  Where 
there  is  too  little  deposited  for  the  purposes  of 
life,  then  serious  disease  has  already  commenced 
or  may  set  in  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  this  deposit  may  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  functions  necessary  to  life. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  value 
practically  of  a  knowledge  of  the  height  and 
weight  of  individuals  becomes  the  more  appa¬ 
rent.  When  the  weight  of  a  person  is  much 
below  his  height,  then  it  may  he  suspected  that 
some  disease  has  set  in,  which  may  go  on  to  the 
destruction  of  life.  One  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms  of  consumption,  the  most  fatal  disease  of 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world,  is  a  tendency 
to  loss  of  weight.  Long  before  an y  symptoms 
are  present  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lungs, 
this  loss  of  weight  is  observable  in  persons  af¬ 
flicted  with  consumption.  At  this  stage  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  renders  it  probable  that  the 
fatal  advance  of  this  disease  may  be  prevented. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  knowledge  of  the  true 
relations  of  height  and  weight  presents  us  with 
individuals  who  weigh  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  standard  presented  by  the  above  tables.  In 
certain  individuals,  and,  in  fact,  in  particular 
families,  there  is  a  tendency  to  develop  adipose 
tissue.  However  free  from  fat  maybe  the  food, 
what  little  it  contains  is  arrested  in  the  tissues 
of  these  individuals,  and  they  become  “  fat 
that  is,  they  weigh  more  than  their  height. 
The  consequences  of  this  fatness  are  very  vari¬ 
ous.  The  fat  may  be  so  deposited  over  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  not  to  he  necessary  to  the  functions  of 
life  ;  but  every  one  can  understand  that,  in  the 
ease  of  two  men  of  equal  stature,  say  five 
feet  and  eight  inches,  one  having  to  carry  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  and  the  other 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  the  latter  will  he 
at  a  disadvantage.  This  arises  from  two  causes. 
The  heavier  man  carries,  in  the  first  place,  a 
greater  weight,  and  in  the  second  place,  his 
heart  has  to  project  into  the  tissues  of  the  body 
a  larger  amount  of  blood  in  order  to  keep  him 
alive.  For  every  pound  a  man  weighs  above 
Lis  height,  his  system  is  at  a  disadvantage,  and 


he  suffers  in  various  ways.  When  fat  is  equally 
distributed  about  the  body  then  no  immediate; 
disadvantage  is  felt.  But  when  fat  has  accu¬ 
mulated  in  particular  parts  of  the  body,  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  functions  of  particular  organs, 
then  its  evil  influences  become  speedily  apparent. 
The  most  accurate  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  viscera  of  the  chest, 
will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Banting, 
who,  though  not  at  all  what  we  should  call  a 
fat  man,  nevertheless,  so  suffered  from  fat  in 
the  chest  that  he  could  not  walk  forward  down 
stairs,  or  stoop  to  buckle  his  shoe.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  his  case  there  was  a  necessity 
for  immediate  relief,  aud  he  obtained  it  by  ab¬ 
staining  from  articles  of  food  which  supply  fat 
to  the  system. 

"When  persons  weigh  much  aboye  their 
height,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  importance 
that  they  should  as  much  as  possible  relieve  the 
tax  put  upon  their  muscular  and  circulating 
system  by  diminishing  their  weight.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  this  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 
but  it  should  be  done  with  caution.  “  To  Bant’’ 
with  success  requires  caution.  The  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  fatty  food,  and  the  substances 
such  as  starch  and  sugar,  which  produce  fat,  is 
frequently  attended  with  dangerous  results. 
Mr.  Banting’s  diet,  although  so  beneficial  in  his 
case,  was  not  altogether  a  judicious  one,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  “  stout"  friends 
have  found  an  early  grave  by  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  standard  oil 
weight  for  their  height.  With  regard  to  stout 
people,  or  those  who  weigh  more  than  their; 
height,  it  should  he  recollected  that  if  they 
have  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  their 
weight,  it  is  better  to  leave  well  alone.  There! 
are  few  people  living  in  the  scientific  circles  ol 
any  city  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the1 
portly  forms  and  genial  faces  of  well-known 
men  from  seventy  to  eighty  years  of  age.  It 
would  he  folly  on  the  part  of  tho  men  whq.have 
thus  achieved  the  normal  age  of  three-score  and 
ten  years  -to  commence  any  system  of  artificial 
diet,  when  their  natural  instincts  have  guided 
them  iu  spite  of  their  weight,  to  their  present 
green  old  age. 

When  studied  from  a  judicious  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  estimate  of  the  height 
and  weight  of  an  individual  ought  to  enter  into 
an  estimate  of  the  possible  chances  of  life.  In 
medical  practice  it  may  become  the  deciding 
point  of  the  treatment  of  disease ;  while  in  those 
estimates  which  insurance  offices  are  obliged  to 
make  of  the  prospective  value  of  life,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  E.  L. 
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A  Society  foe  Promoting  the  Spread 
>f  Hygienic  Knowledge. — A  few  friends  to 
lealth  Keform,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  could  do  and  get  good,  proposed 
meeting  together  from  time  to  time  at  one  an- 
itlier’s  houses,  to  talk  over,  in  an  informal  way, 
natters  of  vital  importance  to  all,  though 
leglected  by  most — Health,  and  all  that  per- 
ains  thereto. 

From  a  weak  and  feeble  beginning,  they  have 
bund  their  numbers  increasing  so  rapidly,  that 
t  was  thought  best  to  organize  into  a  society, 
.vhich  was  accordingly  done,  and  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Reader,  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Topics  for  Discussion  and  General 
Business,  were  chosen. 

It  is  deemed  best  not  to  make  our  meetings 
public  just  at  present)  but  we  presume  the  rapid 
increase  in  persons  attending  them  will  demand 
this  in  a  little  time ;  for  we  find  that  with  a  very 
little  missionary  work,  our  numbers  are  easily 
:nd  rapidly  augmented.  They  are  quite  in¬ 
formal,  at  present ;  wc  meet  but  once  a  fortnight 
— Saturday  evenings— dispatching  the  business 
between  and  9,  then  tarrying  a  little  for 
social  chat,  to  make  our  acquaintances  more 
general,  and  our  friendships  stronger.  At  each 
meeting  the  subject  for  the  next  is  announced,  and 
a  person  appointed  to  read  an  essay  or  talk  upon 
the  subject  sufficiently  long  to  break  the  ice  and 
make  it  suggestive  to  others.  Then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  gentl}r  draws  from  each  one  present  some 
remarks  by  way  of  experience  or  observation. 
Generally  all  have  something  to  say,  and  are 
willing  to  say  it,  for  each  one  is  expected  to 
think  on  the  subject  and  to  come  prepared. 
•Some  bring  books  with  articles  on  the  subject  in 
band,  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  cur  ex- 
|  cellent  Reader,  so  that  all  have  the  benefit  of 
what  is  read.  Need  I  say  that,  although  we  are 
but  beginners  and  do  things  crudely,  our  meet¬ 
ings  are  very  interesting  and  profitable  ? 

At  our  next  meeting,  one  of  our  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of  New  Haven,  is  to  read  an  original 
paper  before  the  Society  on  the  “  Relations  be¬ 
tween  States  of  the  Mind  with  States  of  the 
Body,  and  the  Dependence  of  each  upon  each.” 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  may  be  numbered 
by  legion.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  dying 
out.  Our  only  drawback  is,  too  little  time. 
Of  course,  our  Society  is  honored  by  the  presence 


of  ladies.  We  could  not  get  along  without 
them.  They  take  a  more  active  part  than  men, 
and  why  should  they  not ;  this  subject  appeals 
to  them  far  more  strongly  than  to  any  others. 
Already  a  Health  Library,  and  Health  Tracts 
are  subjects  for  consideration.  One  evening, 
one  of  themselves  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  if  all  would  provide  themselves  with  Health 
magazines,  and  all  subscribed  at  once  for  The 
Herald  of  Health. 

Who  can  predict  the  good  results  of  these 
meetings,  or  to  what  they  may  not  lead  in  time  ! 
Certainly  the  success  of  this  movement  will 
lead  to  similar  societies  being  formed  in  other 
communities.  W. 

[Note. — We  look  upon  this  movement  as  a 
very  wise  one.  Are  there  not  other  towns  and 
cities  where  the  people  can  form  similar  societies 
for  promoting  the  spread  of  a  knowledge  of 
health,  and  the  hest  ways  of  living  ?  We  should 
he  glad  to  chronicle  the  doings  of  such  societies 
every  where. — Editor.] 

Abuses  of  Dress. — The  tight  waists, 
the  low  necks  to  dresses,  and  the  high-heeled 
shoes  are  most  flagrant  abuses,  and  ought  not  to 
be  longer  tolerated.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with 
the  jaunty  little  hats  of  the  ladies ;  for  they  are 
indeed  pretty,  and  no  harm  results  from  them, 
as  of  all  parts  of  the  body  the  head  needs  the 
least  clothing.  Blit,  to  pass  to  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity,  we  have  to  say  that  the  detestable  high 
heels  to  ladies’  boMs  and  shoes,  running  as  they 
do  down  almost  to  a  point,  are  spoiling  the  gait 
and  ruiniug  the  ankle-joints  of  children  and 
young  misses.  Wo  are  careful  to  order  our 
shoemakers  to  remove  such  heels  from  shoes  be¬ 
fore  permitting  them  to  ho  brought  into  our 
dwelling.  Heels  of  moderate  height  and  good 
breadth  are  of  great  service  in  elevating  the  feet 
so  as  to  avoid  direct  contact  with  moist  earth, 
and  they  also  give  support  and  afford  firmness 
to  the  step.  Why  should  Fashion  push  good 
devices  to  absurd  extremes?  We  must  aid  in 
dethroning  the  tyrant  when  her  decrees  lead  to 
the  physical  or  moral  injury  of  the  race.  The 
present  fashion  of  leaving  the  neck  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  bare,  is  fraught  with 
evil  consequences.  It  would  be  less  objection¬ 
able  in  countries  uniformly  warm  ;  but  that  our 
daughters,  here  in  this  frigid  and  changeable 
climate,  should  constantly  expose  to  chilling 
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•winds  a  vital  part  of  the  body,  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  fashion  -which  should  be  discountenanced  by 
every  mother,  and  father,  and  brother. — KtchoT s 

Journal  of  Chemistry. 

• 

Regarding  shoes  we  will  add  that  the  common 
practice  of  buying  those  already  made  is  very 
bad  in  its  effects  on  feet.  Shoes  should  always  be 
made  for  each  foot  on  a  last  made  for  them. 
Let  any  one  who  is  used  to  wearing  shop  shoes 
wear  a  pair  made  on  an  anatomical  last,  and 
they  will  for  the  first  time  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
happy  feet  1  W e  say  happy,  for  the  feet  are  quite 
as  susceptible  of  happiness  as  any  part  of  the 
body. 

The  Coattng  of  the  Tongue. — In 
health  the  tongue  has  hardly  a  discernible  lin¬ 
ing  ;  disease  quickly  gives  it  one.  In  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  respiratory  textures  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  fevers,  in  disorders  of  large  por¬ 
tions  ot  the  abdominal  mucous  tract,  the  epi¬ 
thelium  accumulates,  and  the  tongue  has  a 
loaded,  whitish  appearance.  The  coat  is  apt 
to  be  yellowish  in  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and 
of  a  brown  or  very  dark  hue  when  the  blood  is 
contaminated.  But  wo  must  be  very  sure,  in 
drawing  our  inferences,  that  the  abnormal  as¬ 
pect  be  not  due  to  the  food  partaken  of,  or 
to  medicine.  Its  color  is  also  modified  by  the 
character  of  the  cccupation.  Thus,  as  Cham¬ 
bers  asserts,  there  is  a  curious,  smooth  orange- 
tinted  coating  on  the  tongue  of  tea-tasters.  A 
local  cause  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  thick 
opaque  coat.  For  instance,  decayed  teeth  may 
produce  a  yellow  sheathing  on  one  side.  Affec¬ 
tions  of  the  fauces  also  occasion  a  deep  yellow 
hue.  Again,  some  persons,  wake  up  every 
morning  with  their  tongues  covered  at  the  back 
with  a  heavy  coating,  which  wears  off  during 
the  day. — Jr.  J.  M.  JaCosta. 

Physical  Capital  foe  Childeen. — 
Every  hour  that  a  child  sleeps  is  just  so  much 
investment  of  physical  capital  for  years  to  come. 
Every  hour  after  dark  that  a  child  is  awake  is 
so  much  capital  withdrawn.  Every  hour  that 
a  child  lives  a  quiet,  tranquil,  joyous  life  of 
such  sort  as  kittens  live  on  hearths,  squirrels  in 
sunshine,  is  just  so  much  investment  in  strength 
and  steadiness  and  growth  of  the  nervous 
system.  Every  hour  that  a  child  lives  a  life  of 
excited  brain-working,  either  in  a  school-room  or 
in  a  ball-room,  is  just  so  much  taken  away  from 
the  reserved  force  which  enables  nerves  to 
triumph  through  the  sorrows,  through  the 
labors,  through  the  diseases  of  later  life.  Every 
mouthful  of  wholesome  food  that  a  child  eats,  at 


easonable  hours,  may  bo  said  to  tell  on  every 
moment  of  his  whole  life,  no  matter  how  long 
it  may  be.  Victor  Hugo,  the  benevolent  exile, 
has  found  out  that  to  be  well  fed  once  in  seven 
days  for  one  meal  has  been  enough  to  transform 
the  apparent  health  of  all  the  poor  children  in 
Guernsey.  Who  shall  say  that  to  take  once  in 
seven  days,  or  even  once  in  thirty  days,  an  un¬ 
wholesome  supper  of  chicken  salad  and  cham¬ 
pagne  may  not  leave  as  lasting  effects  on  the 
constitution  of  a  child  ? — Independent. 

Not  only  is  sleep  necessary  for  children,  but 
they  should  retire  early.  Sleep  taken  early  in  the 
night  is  worth  more  than  that  taken  late  in  the 
morning,  besides  early  to  bed  is  apt  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  early  to  rise,  and  this  habit  once 
formed  is  of  value  all  throughlife. 

Neae-sightebness. — At  least  in  some 
classes  of  society,  the  possibility  of  blindness,  at 
or  near  middle  life,  from  changes  incident  tc 
excessive  near-sightedness,  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
disposition  to  transmit  the  same  infirmities  and 
liabilities,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
forming  matrimonial  alliances,  like  any  other 
impending  disability  from  incurable  ailment 
The  fact  of  its  being  frequently  inherited  once 
understood,  parents  should  watch  for  any  early 
manifestations  of  its  presence  in  their  children 
and  take  measures  to  prevent  its  progressive  in¬ 
crease.  Teachers  should  impose  upon  near 
sighted  eyes  as  little  as  possible  of  studies  re¬ 
quiring  close  application,  even  though  at  th( 
time  the  child  makes  no  complaint.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  if  our  system  of  education,  augmenting 
as  it  does  the  frequency  and  degree  of  near¬ 
sightedness,  is  an  advance  in  civilization.  I 
would  be  better  to  go  back  at  once  to  the  ora 
teachings  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  than  to  g< 
on  creating  our  favorite  type  of  educated  mer 
and  women,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  anc 
their  children’s  eyesight. — Jr.  II.  TV.  Willianie 

Man’s  Feet  vs.  Beae’s  Feet. — Man’s 
foot  is  called  a  plantigrade  foot ;  that  is,  a  foo 
which  has  the  whole  sole  flat  upon  the  earth 
There  is  one  other  beast — and  a  very  respectabh 
one  in  his  way,  which  has  also  a  plantigrade 
foot,  and  that  is  the  bear ;  but  the  bear’s  foo 
and  method  of  using  it  differ  from  man’s,  anc 
his  method  of  using  it,  in  this  respect — tha 
whereas  as  we  walk  we  strike  first  the  heel,  anc 
then  roll  forward  upon  the  toe  of  each  foot  alter 
nately,  the  bear  lifts  the  whole  of  the  foot  to 
gether  and  puts  it  down  flat,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  that  a  negro  clog-dancer  does.  Tht 
bear  has  not  the  power  to  put  down  his  hee 
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rst  and  then  roll  forward  and  give  a  spring  as 
-e  do,  hut  it  puts  it  down  flat,  as  any  one  of  us 
'■ould  if  we  had  a  wooden  leg.  So  that  there 
i  a  difference  hoth  in  the  structure  and  method 
f  using  this  very  useful  member. — Professor 
Vilder. 

Excessive  Longevity. — Here’s  the  old 
ian  again,  14-3  years  old  this  time,  and  living 
a  the  North  Carolina  mountains.  The  Tarboro 
'arolinian  says  that  at  the  time  of  Braddock’s 
efeat  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  a  wife 
nd  three  children.  He  has  always  been  in 
loderate  circumstances;  lived  upon  a  coarse 
egetable  diet ;  never  drank  any  liquid  hut 
pring  water,  and  bids  fair  to  live  many  years 
anger.  He  has  survived  seven  wives,  having 
ost  his  last  one  about  sixty  years  ago,  he  now 
iegins  to  feel  quite  lonely,  and  wishes  to  marry 
gain. — Ex. 

The  above  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
'apers  and  may  he  true,  hut  if  so  it  is  a  case  of 
xcessive  longevity,  of  which  there  are  few  cases 
>n  record.  A  majority  of  the  race  die  too  soon 
lerhaps  one  in  a  million  of  all  horn  lives  too 
ong.  The  subject  of  excessive  longevity  will 
>e  carefully  treated  in  the  papers  on  this  sub- 
ect  now  being  published  in  The  Herald  of 
Tbalth. 

Precocious  Children. — Experience 

ias  demonstrated  that  of  any  number  of  chil- 
Iren  of  equal  intellectual  power,  those  who 
receive  no  particular  care  in  childhood,  and  who 
lo  not  learn  to  read  and  write  until  the  consti¬ 
tution  begins  to  l>e  consolidated,  hut  who  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  good  physical  education,  very 
soon  surpass  in  their  studies  those  who  com¬ 
mence  earlier,  and  read  numerous  hooks  when 
very  young.  The  mind  ought  never  to  he  culti¬ 
vated  at  the  expense  of  the  body  ;  and  physical 
education  ought  not  to  precede  that  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  and  then  proceed  simultaneously  with  it, 
without  cultivating  one  faculty  to  the  neglect 
of-others  ;  for  health  is  the  base,  and  instruction 
the  ornament  of  education. — Spwzheim. 

A  precocious  child  should  not  he  taught  to 
read  before  it  is  eight  years  old,  and  greater 
care  should  he  taken  to  develop  its  body  than 
brain.  There  are  thousands  of  children  bom 
with  a  tendency  to  excessive  development  of  the 
nervous  system, who,  if  they  could  have  physical 
development  instead  of  mental  during  the  years 
of  growth,  would  make  our  brightest  and  best 
citizens.  Stimulate  their  brains  in  youth,  and 
they  break  down  and  die. 


Extinct  Families. — What  has  become 
of  the  children  of  all  the  extinct  royal  houses  P 
If  we  suppose  two  children  to  every  man,  we 
get  a  geometrical  progression  in  the  number  of 
their  descendants.  Taking  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  for  example,  the  last  two  sons  found 
an  asylum  in  Germany.  Each  of  these  may 
have  been  the  father  of  thirty  generations  ;  and 
there  might  he  now,  had  not  wars  and  famine 
interposed,  upward  of  a  thousand  millions — as 
any  one  may  calculate — of  lineal  descendants  of 
the  last  Carlovingian  king.  In  other  words, 
under  peaceful  conditions,  it  would  take  a  single 
pair  only  thirty-one  generations,  or  less  than  a 
thousand  years,  to  people  the  whole  world  as  it 
is  now  peopled.  Of  course  all  these  calculations 
are  upset  by  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  hygiene.  Still,  with  all  deductions,  is  it 
not  obvious  that  the  blood  of  any  given  man 
must,  after  many  generations,  be  flowing  in  the 
veins  of  millions  of  people  ? — Harper’s  Weekly. 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  marriage, 
and  of  hygiene  would  save  many  a  family  from 
becoming  extinct.  It  must  be  a  sad  thought  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  not  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  any  person  shall  course  in  any  human 
vein,  still  Heaven  often  decrees  it.  Would  it 
not  he  well  for  people  to  think  of  this  matter 
more  ?  To  found  a  family  that  shall  he  a  power 
for  good  on  the  earth,  ought  to  he  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  desiie.  Americans  think  too  little  of  the 
future.  They  care  too  little  for  children,  and 
too  many  families  are  childless  from  choice. 
When  age  creeps  on  them,  they  will  suffer  sor¬ 
row  and  loneliness.  A  reasonable  number  of 
children  is  a  desideratum  in  any  well-ordered 
family. 

Making  Money. — A  medical  journal 
says,  “  Making  monej-  is  in  America  the  ‘  chief 
end  of  man,’  as  the  Westminster  catechism  has 
it.  Plenty  of  advisers  are  ready  with  their  wise 
saws  how  it  can  he  accomplished.  We  are  one 
of  them,  and  offer  a  saw  quite  as  true  and  less 
trite  than  any  of  them,  and  it  is  this,  Keep 
healthy.  Diving  in  the  midst  of  a  commercial 
mart,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  desperate  conflict 
for  wealth,  we  may  have  seen  many  a  hero  in 
the  fight  lose  all  for  want  of  health ;  lose  it, 
perhaps,  just  at  the  moment  when  a  month  or 
two  of  work  would  have  made  a  fortune.” 

Most  of  the  successful  men  are  healthy  men, 
or  were  so  at  the  time  the  foundation  of  their 
fortune  was  laid.  To  get  rich  requires  health, 
and  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  fortune  it  is  even  more 
important. 
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KIOLDED  FAi»SMACEA. 

No.  1.  Akroaveoot. — Take  four  ounces 

of  arrowroot ;  one  quart  of  new  milx ;  one  small  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  four  ounces  of  white  sugar.  Set  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk  on  the  fire,  adding  the  sugar  and 
salt  :  when  boiling,  put  in  the  arrowroot,  previously 
mixed  till  perfectly  smooth,  with  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk, 
and  stir  constantly  till  it  has  boiled  three  minutes  ;  then 
add  ten  drops  of  almond-flavor,  and  pour  it  into  a  mold 
previously  dipped  in  cold  water. 

No.  2.  Baxley. — Six  ounces  of  Scotch. 

barley  ;  three  pints  and  a  half  of  water,  and  six  ounces  of 
sugar.  Steep  the  barley  twelve  hours ;  drain  it,  and  pour 
the  water,  boiling,  upon  it;  stew  quickly  in  the  oven  in 
an  earthenware  jar,  covered,  till  perfectly  soft,  and  all  the 
water  is  absorbed  ;  when  about  half  enough,  add  the  su¬ 
gar,  and  six  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon  ;  pour  it  into 
a  mold,  and  let  it  stand  to  set.  When  boiled  quickly,  the 
above  quantity  rcquics  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  is  a 
much  better  color  than  when  it  is  longer  in  preparation. 

No.  3.  Lentils. — Take  three  ounces 

of  lentil  flour ;  four  ounces  of  sugar ;  six  drops  of  almond- 
flavor,  and  one  prat  of  water.  Mix  the  flour  with  a  little 
of  the  cold  water  ;  set  the  remainder  on  the  fire,  and 
when  boiling,  pour  a  little  to  the  flour,  and  mix  well ; 
put  it  into  the  'pan  with  the  sugar,  and  stir  the  whole 
quickly  over  the  fire  fifteen  minutes,  adding  the  almond- 
flavor  ;  pour  it  into  a  mold  previously  dipped  in  cold 
water  ;  when  cold,  serve  with  preserved  or  stewed  fruit. 

No.  4.  Molded  Bice.  —  Take  eicrht 

o 

ounces  of  rice  and  one  and  a  half  pints  of  mi  11c.  VI ash, 
and  swell  the  rice  in  the  milk,  till  the  whole  of  the  milk 
is  absorbed  and  the  rice  thoroughly  softened ;  then  press¬ 
ing  it  into  a  mold  or  basin  for  half  an  hour,  with  a  weight 
upon  it,  serve  it,  turned  out,  with  preserved  or  stewed  fruit. 

No.  5.  Geound  Bice.  —  Take  six 

ounces  of  ground  rice  ;  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar ;  six  drops 
of  lemon-flavor,  or  three  drops  of  almond-flavor,  and  one 
quart  of  water.  Steep  the  rice  in  a  little  of  the  water, 
while  the  rest  of  the  water  is  boiling ;  then  add  it  to  the 
boiling  water  with  the  sugar ;  boil  twenty  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  it  all  the  time  ;  add  the  flavor;  dip  the  mold  into 
cold  water  ;  pour  in  the  rice,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
serving  with  stewed  or  preserved  fruit. 

No.  0.  Molded  Sago.— Take  five  ta- 

ble-apoonfuls  of  sago  ;  one-fourth  pound  of  sugar,  and 
eight  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon.  Steep  the  sago  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water.  Pour  on 
it  .one  and  a  half  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  the 
whole  in  an  earthen  vessel  in  the  oven  abeut  one  hour, 
occasionally  stilling  it.  Pour  into  molds  or  basins,  and 
let  it  stand.  \Yhen  cold,  turn  it  out,  and  serve  with 
stewed  fruit. 

No.  7.  Sago  with  Feuit. — Take  four 

ounces  of  sago  ;  half  a  prat  of  raspberry  and  red  currant 
juice  (strained),  and  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar.  Wash  the 
sago  and  steep  it  one  hour  in  cold  water ;  strain  off  th 


water;  add  the  juice  and  boil  gently  a  short  time,  stir¬ 
ring  it  occasionally,  and  adding  the  sugar;  when  clear, 
pour  it  into  a  mold ;  let  it  stand  twelve  hours,  and  pour  it 
on  a  flat  dish. 

No.  8.  Semolina. — Five  ounces  of  sem¬ 
olina,  and  one  quart  of  milk.  Pick  and  wash  the  semo¬ 
lina  ;  mix  it  with  a  little  of  the  cold  milk ;  set  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  milk  on  the  fire,  and,  when  boiling,  put  in 
the  stmolina;  let  it  boil  about  twenty  minutes;  then 
pour  it  into  a  mold,  previously  dipped  in  cold  water ;  let 
it  remain  twelve  hours ;  turn  it  out  of  the  mold,  and  serve 
with  canned  peaches. 

No.  9.  Tapioca. — Take  tliree  ounces 

of  tapioca;  two  ounces  of  ground  rice;  one  pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  and  eight  drops  of  a’mond-flavor.  Wash 
the  tapioca  in  water  two  or  three  times;  mix  with  the 
ground  rice  ;  add  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  let  it  re¬ 
main  thirty  minutes;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
and  simmer  it  half  an  hour,  stirring  well  the  whole  time 
add  the  almond-flavor,  and  pour  it  into  a  mold  previously 
dipped  in  cold  water. 

No.  10.  Cracked  Wheat. — For  a 

quart  of  the  cracked  grain  have  two  quarts  of  water  boil¬ 
ing  in  a  smooth  iron  pot  over  a  quick  fire  ;  stir  in  th( 
wheat  slowly  ;  boil  fast  and  stir  constantly  for  the  firs' 
half  hour  of  cooking,  or  until  it  begins  to  thicken  anc 
“popup;”  then  lift  from  the  quick  fire  and  place  tin 
pot  where  the  wheat  will  cook  slowly  for  an  hour  1  rager 
Keep  it  covered  closely,  stir  now  and  then,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  it  burn  at  the  bottom. 

"Wheat  cooked  thus  is  much  sweeter  and  richer  thai 
when  left  to  soak  and  simmer  for  hours,  as  many  thin1, 
necessary.  White  wheat  cooks  the  easiest.  When  read? 
to  dish  out,  have  your  molds  moistened  with  cold  water 
cover  lightly,  and  sot  in  a  cool  place.  A  handful  of  rais 
ins  added  with  the  wheat  is  nice.  Eat  warm  or  cold,  wit] 
milk  and  sugar. — Lizzie  B.  Bronson. 

LEMOtt  PEE  AND  GEMS,  v 

Lemon  Pie. — Take  one  lemon,  gratec 

and  squeezed  ;  one  cup  vinegar  ;  a  table-spoonful  of  con 
starch  dissolved  in  cold  wafer;  then  pour  a  cup  of  boil 
ing  water  over  it. 

Crust. — One  part  white  flour,  one  part  graham  flour 
one  part  corn-meal.  Shorten  it  with  butter  or  condense 
milk,  reduced  one-third. 

The  above  recipe  for  lemon  pie  is  used  in  our  Institu 
t;on,  and  a  majority  of  our  guests  will  testify  as  to  th  - 
excellence  of  lemon  pie  made' in  this  way. 

To  Make  Gems. — See  tliat  your  ovei 

is  hot  enough  to  hake  potatoes,  and  that  your  small  ob 
long  iron  or  tin  pans  are  hot,  and  greased  with  olive  oil 
Now  mix  wheat-meal  or  graham  flour  with  cold  watei 
or  milk  and  water  if  preferred,  to  the  consistency  of  com 
bread  batter  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity,  and  pu 
instantly  into  the  pans,  and  bake  twenty-five  or  thirt 
minutes.  Success  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  who! 
process.  Gems  may  be  eaten  while  warm,  but  not  wlril 
hot  enough  to  melt  butter.—  Lizzie  K.  Bronson.  ) 
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WATER. 

“To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  addeth  length  ; 
To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength ; 
It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight ; 
’Tislike  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  light.” 


The  Publishers  do  not  hold  themselves  as  indors- 
g  every  article  which  may  appear  in  The  Herald. 
ity  will  allow  the  largest  liberty  of  expression ,  believing 
at  by  so  doing  this  magazine  will  prove  to  be  more  useful 
id  acceptable  to  its  patrons. 

Exchanges  are  at  liberty  to  copy  from  this  magazine 
giving  dae  credit  to  The  Herald  of  Health  and 
u bn al  of  Physical  Culture. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

BY  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  H.  D  ,  EDITOR. 


The  Energy  of  Old  Men.  —  Yon 
oltke. — The  word  Energy  means  the  power  to 
)  work.  One  man,  for  instance,  is  sufficiently 
rong  to  do  each  day  an  amount  of  labor  equal 
lifting  a  certain  number  of  tons  of  matter 
n  feet  high,  another  half  as  many,  and  another 
'ice  as  many  tons.  This  power,  whatever  it 
is  known  among  physiologists  by  the  name  of 
aergy.  "We  all,  of  necessity,  live  in  a  world  of 
aik.  We  must  labor  if  we  would  eat,  and  we 
ust  work  if  we  would  live.  We  can  not  es- 
pe  this  condition  of  things,  if  we  would, 
d  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  should  care  to 
ve  it  otherwise  if  we  could.  We  are  usually 
oud  of  the  possession  of  great  power  to  do 


work,  not  necessarily  physical  work,  but  work 
of  some  sort,  and  the  man  who  can  do  twice 
as  much  as  his  fellows  is  looked  up  to  and 
admired,  courted,  often  worshiped.  It  is  a 
royal  thing  to  possess  great  strength,  to  be  filled 
with  power,  to  bubble  over  with  surplus  energy, 
so  that  every  department  of  our  being  can  be 
kept  in  full  activity,  during  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  each  day.  Children  abound  in 
energy.  In  proportion  to  their  size,  they  pos¬ 
sess  more  than  grown  people,  but  it  can  not  with 
propriety  be  turned  into  work,  as  it  is  required 
to  build  up  the  body  into  full  proportions. 
Hard  work  is  not  good  for  children  ;  it  dwarfs 
and  stunts  the  body  and  brain.  It  kills  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  As  the  body 
and  mind  mature,  work  may  be  increased,  and 
usually  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  fifty,  or  sixty, 
the  amount  of  energy  which  can  be  spared  for 
hard  work  is,  in  healthy  persons,  very  consider¬ 
able.  It  is  not  often  that  great  power  is  re¬ 
tained  much  after  fifty  or  sixty.  Indeed,  it  is 
more  likely  that,  at  this  age,  the  man  or  woman, 
if  alive,  is  feeble,  infirm,  and  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  A  remarkable  exception  to 
this,  is  seen  in  Count  Yon  Moltke,  who  is  now 
the  great  military  genius  of  Europe,  if  not  of 
the  world.  This  man  is  now  over  seventy  years 
old ;  and  the  vigorous  campaign  which  he  has 
led,  must  have  subjected  him  to  greater  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  exertion  than  almost  any  living 
man  of  his  age,  or  perhaps  any  other  age,  has 
ever  had  to  endure.  We  know  little  of  his  life 
or  history,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this, 
that  he  has  not  rudely  wasted  his  strength,  in 
any  part  of  his  life.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
his  life  has  been  one  favorable  to  growth  and 
development,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  that 
he  has  been  able  to  lay  up  a  reserve  force  of  vi¬ 
tal  power  with  which  to  do  his  work  now.  In¬ 
deed,  we  know  that  the  great  General  had  not 
distinguished  himself  before  sixty,  or  before  the . 
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Austrian  and  Prussian  war  of  very  recent  date. 
It  is  a  settled  fact  in  physiology,  that  those 
who  spend  their  vitality  in  hard  work  or  dissi¬ 
pation  in  early  life  can  not  have  it  in  old  age. 
“  You  can  not  eat  your  cake  and  keep  it  too,” 
said  the  mother  to  her  hoy.  You  can  not  he 
powerful  at  seventy  if  you  are  wasteful  at  thirty, 
is  an  equally  trite  saying. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  he  powerful  when  old. 
Those  days  when  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden 
are  hateful  days,  and  it  is  wise  to  shun  them. 
It  is  thought  an  absolute  necessity  for  every 
young  man  to  lay  up  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
To  he  old,  and  poor,  and  homeless  is  a  hard 
lot,  hut  is  it  not  equally  hard  to  he  old  and  in¬ 
firm,  and  rickety,  and  toothless,  and  decrepit? 
Would  it  not  be  wise  for  all  to  save  some 
strength,  as  well  as  money,  for  old  age  ?  Then 
might  old  men,  and  old  women,  our  grandfa¬ 
thers,  and  our  grandmothers,  he  beautiful  and 
sweet  and  blessed,  instead, of  a  burden  to  them¬ 
selves  and  a  care  to  others,  as  they  often,  though 
we  are  happy  to  say  not  always,  are.  We  are 
privileged  to  know  at  least  one  aged  couple  whose 
lives  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  a  delight  to 
themselves  and  others. 

Might  not  the  number  of  Von  Moltkes,  of 
strong  and  happy  old  men  and  women,  be 
greatly  increased,  by  a  little  more  wisdom  and 
thoughtfulness  in  early  life  ? 


Kailroad  Horrors — A  New  Faculty 
Needed. — It  is  seldom  that  the  country  is  more 
shocked  than  at  the  terrible  accident  that  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  Eailroad  at  New 
Hamburgh,  near  midnight,  February  6.  A  Pa¬ 
cific  express  train  dashing  on  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  runs  on  to  an  oil  train,  'which,  by 
accident,  has  been  thrown  on  to  the  track,  when 
in  an  instant  several  sleeping  cars  filled  with 
passengers  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  engine  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  train  are  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  over  twenty  persons  in  good  health 
are  hurried  into  eternity.  It  is  useless  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  blame  in  a  case  like  this. 
To  lock  the  door  after  a  horse  has  been  stolen 
may  he  well,  but  it  does  not  bring  back  the 


horse;  to  find  fault  with  the  Eailroad  Company  . 
after  it  has  sent  a  score  of  our  friends  into 
eternity  is  natural,  hut  it  does  not  bring  them 
to  life  again. 

And  this  brings  ns  to  a  question  which  may  t 
have  more  practical  importance  than  would  at  ■ 
first  sight  appear.  It  hints  at  a  faculty  in  the  I 
human  mind  not  yet  fully  fledged,  but  growing 
to  meet  a  demand  of  the  time.  We  mean  the  I 
faculty  or  power  of  prescience.  Could  a  per-  j 
son  about  to  take  a  journey  know  beforehand  I 
which  train  to  take,  he  could  always  avoid  ac- 1 
cidents.  Now,  is  such  a  thing  possible  ?  Wo  I 
do  not  say  it  is,  but  we  do  say  that  there  are! 
indications  of  such  a  faculty  or  power.  There" 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  intended  to  take 
the  fatal  train,  but  from  some  cause  which  they 
can  not  explain,  did  not.  There  were  on  this 
train  a  number  of  persons  who  went  on  hoard 
with  the  feeling  that  something  terrible  was  to 
happen.  The  conductor  of  one  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing-cars  was  one  of  these.  Premonitions  ol 
this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  of  them 
are  so  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubl 
but  that  they  are  genuine  cases  of  foresight, 
rather  than  the  vagaries  of  a  diseased  brain. 
We  believe  there  is  a  great  need  of  some  such 
faculty  in  the  inind,  and  that  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  one  is  slowly  but  gradually  develop¬ 
ing  to  meet  this  want.  IIow  else  are  people  t< 
avoid  those  horrible  calamities  which  scattei 
havoc  and  destruction  in  their  path  ?  We  woulc 
not  foster  the  spirit  of  blind  superstitious  fear 
but  only  a  proper  heeding  of  such  premoni 
tions  of  coming  events  as  are  reasonable  anc 
proper. 

Announcement. — We  shall  soon  pub¬ 
lish  a  new  and  interesting  work  on  Minnesota 
and  the  climate  for  Consumptives,  illustrate! 
and  beautifully  bound.  It  will  be  a  most  valu 
able  work  for  all  with  lung  diseases,  or  whi 
may  be  subject  to  them,  showing  the  best  place 
to  get  benefit  and  care.  Its  hints  on  hygien- 
in  reference  to  this  disease  will  alone  be  wort] 
the  cost.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1  25.  Orders  ma; 
be  sent  in  at  once. 
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Happiness — What  it  Is,  and  What  it 
is  Not. — Plato  declared  happiness  to  consist  in 
the  contemplation  of  abstract  ideas  of  beauty 
and  excellence.  This  may  be  a  good  definition 
of  the  word,  as  understood  by  men  with  such 
minds  as  this  great  Philosopher  had',  but  it 
would  apply  to  but  few  persons.  Indeed,  nine- 
tentbs  of  tbe  race  would  be  miserable  in  any 
such  pursuit,  or  mental  occupation.  A  young 
lady  defined  happiness  to  consist  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  true  and  beautiful  lover,  and  no  doubt 
she  spoke  the  truth  so  far  as  she  could  speak  it, 
but  her  grandmother  at  seventy  would  give 
quite  another  definition.  To  her  it  would  con¬ 
sist  in  the  contemplation  of  a  well-spent  life, 
and  the  hope  of  joy  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
truth  is,  each  individual  will  define  happiness 
in  his  own  way.  One  man  finds  it  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  wealth,  another  in  the  pursuit  of  culture, 
another  in  the  possession  of  religion.  The  phi¬ 
lanthropist  finds  it  in  doing  good.  The  hun¬ 
gry  man  seeks  it  in  food,  the  cold  man  in 
warmth  and  shelter,  the  man  of  poverty  seeks 
it  in  wealth.  Probably,  however,  perfect  health 
is  the  fountain  source  of  more  happiness  than 
any  other.  With  a  good  digestion,  a  tough 
skin  and  a  sound  mind  in  a  splendid  body,  who 
could  not  be  happy  ?  There  are  probably  more 
happy  men  and  women  in  the  world  than  un¬ 
happy  ones,  more  joy  than  sorrow. 

Many  people  think  they  are  unhappy  when 
they  are  not.  Real  unhappiness  can  not  exist 
without  a  cause.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace 
to  complain  of  being  unhappy  when  we  are  only 
lazy  and  unoccupied.  Such  people  are  like  the  fox 
who  had  a  deep  wound  somewhere  on  his  body, 
but  he  could  not  tell  where.  Let  them  be 
ashamed  to  own  it,  unless  they  can  show  good 
reason. 

Happiness  consists  in  loving  and  being  loved. 
There  is  enough  to  love  in  the  world,  but  to  be 
loved  we  must  deserve  it.  We  may  be  admired 
for  our  beauty  or  talent,  courted  for  our  influ¬ 
ence  or  wealth,  but  we  can  only  be  loved  as 
we  are  good.  Therefore,  happiness  consists  in 
goodness.  The  sacred  writer  had  it  right  when 
he  said,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you. 
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"Waste  of  Life. — Some  striking  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  fatality  of  scarlet  fever  are  given  in 
The  British  Medical  Journal  : 

“During  the  twenty-one  years,  from  1848  to 
1868,  inclusive,  there  were  registered  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  415,982  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  and  its  allied  disease,  diptheria.  To  bring 
this  number  down  to  the  present  time,  exact 
data  are  not  yet  forthcoming,  but  it  may  be 
estimated  that  at  least  forty  thousand  deaths 
have  occurred  throughout  England  during  the 
last  year.  In  the  six  months  ending  June  last, 
13,900  deaths  were  returned  as  resulting  from 
scarlet  fever  and  diptheria — a  number,  however, 
which  we  suspect  to  be  rather  under  than  over 
the  mark.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  aggregate  in 
round  numbers  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  persons  who  have  fallen  victims  to  one 
type  of  zymotic  disease  in  the  last  twenty-one 
and  a  half  years.  But  what  of  those  whom  the 
disease  attacked  but  did  not  kill  outright  ?  On 
the  most  moderate  assumption  it  is  probable  that 
at  ’east  five  millions  of  persons  in  England 
have,  during  the  last  twenlv-one  and  a  half 
years,  suffered  more  or  less  severely  from  attacks 
of  scarlet  fever  and  diptheria.  That  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  these  persons  ultimately  per¬ 
ished  by  other  maladies,  either  induced  by  the 
original  attack  or  supervening  on  a  broken  con¬ 
stitution,  must  undoubtedly  be  taken  for 
granted.” 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  in  his  great  lecture  on 
the  “  Origin  of  Life,”  just  delivered  before  the 
British  Association,  says,  that  in  looking  back 
no  further  than  ten  years,  it  is  possible  to  select 
three  years  in  which  the  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  alone  have  reached v  thirty  thousand  a 
year.  This,  too,  leaves  out  of  sight  all  who  may 
have  been  maimed  by  the  disease  or  the  treat¬ 
ment,  which  would,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
more.  The  specific  cause  of  scarlet  fever  is  not 
known,  though  it  may  yet  he  discovered.  Prof. 
Huxley  intimates  this  when  he  remarks,  “  Thi  s 
long-suffered  massacre  of  our  innocents  will 
come  to  an  end.”  We  need  not,  however,  wait 
for  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  before  we  do  much  to  prevent  the  ravages 
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of  the  disease.  The  apathy  of  the  people  is  so 
great  on  these  subjects,  that  they  allow  they 
do  not  even  use  such  preventive  means  as  lie 
within  their  reach.  We  refor  our  readers  to 
the  able  articles  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
volume  for  1869. 


Narrowness  and  Beindness. — Human 
nature  is  often  full  of  generous,  noble  impulses. 
Men  and  women  will  brave  peril  and  danger  to 
save  a  life,  which  may  perhaps  not  be  worth 
half  so  much  as  their  own.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  expedition  after  expedition  was  sent 
out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  many  lives 
were  jeopardized  in  a  fruitless  search,  after  a 
bold  but  unsuccessful  navigator.  None  but  the 
most  selfish  could  fail  to  applaud  every  effort  to 
discover  the  fate  of  one  whose  name  was  dear  to 
all  the  civilized  world.  Noble  impulses  are 
common  to  all  people.  The  wildest,  savage, 
whose  greatest  delight  may  be  to  tomahawk  and 
scalp  his  white  foe,  often  exhibits  deeds  of  no¬ 
ble  daring,  of  generous  impulses,  second  to  those 
of  no  living  man.  Does  a  woman  or  child  fall 
overboard,  how  many  brave,  stalwart  men  are 
,  ever  ready  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  risk 
their  own  lives  to  save  the  life  of  another,  to 
whom  they  may  owe  nothing.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  the  papers  chronicled  the  fact 
that  a  man  risked  his  life  to  save  a  child  play¬ 
ing  on  the  railroad  track,  unconscious  of  an 
approaching  train  that  would  in  another  instant 
have  crushed  it  to  death.  Such  instances  are 
quite  as  common  among  the  hard,  rough,  un¬ 
couth  people  as  among  the  refined  and  gentle. 
But  if  there  is  much  kindness  and  generosity 
among  men  everywhere,  so  is  there  also  much 
narrowness  and  blindness.  While  all  England 
was  alive  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  men,  and  every  inhabitant 
would  have  contributed  his  quota  toward  the 
expense  of  each  search,  had  it  been  necessary, 
how  many  were  broad  and  comprehensive 
enough  to  make  any  effort  half  so  magnificent 
to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  stamp  out  scarlet  fever,  or  to  banish 


poverty  and  intemperance.  Suppose  that  the 
man  who  saved  the  child  from  destruction  on 
the  railroad  track  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
had  been  told  that  a  hundred  children  were  in 
danger  of  dying  with  scarlet  fever  for  want  of 
some  precaution,  which  he  could  give  without 
risking  his  life,  though  it  might  involve  trouble 
and  expense.  Would  ho  becomo  excited  over 


the  matter  and  rouse  himself  and  his  neighbors 


to  the  rescue?  Ten  chances  to  one  he  would 


let  the  hundred  perish  without  lifting  a  finger. 


And  why  ?  Not  because  he  is  not  a  noble,  kind- 
hearted,  generous  man,  but  because  he  is  a 
blind  and  narrow  one.  He  can  not  be  made  to 
see  the  danger,  and  he  can  not  understand  the 
use  of  precaution.  It  is  so  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life.  Evils  exist  for  which  there  are 
remedies,  but  only  a  few  see  them,  or  compre¬ 
hend  the  cause  aud  the  case.  What  the  world 
needs  now  is  not  so  much  brave,  kind,  generous 
men  and  women,  of  whom  the  world  is  full,  but 
broad  and  comprehensive  ones,  who  are  not 
groping  in  the  dark,  but  who  live  in  the  broad 
light  of  science,  religion,  and  culture,  and  who 
are  active  enough  to  put  into  use  their  thoughts 
for  human  progress. 


Loss  of  Power. — The  statement  that 
so  much  power  has  been  wasted  for  48,000  years 
at  Niagara  Falls  suggested  to  me  the  calcu¬ 
lation  how  much  is  wasting  every  day  at  Ilell- 
gate,  in  the  East  River,  opposite  New  York.  It 
turns  out  that  we  have  more  water-power  wasted 
here  than  at  Niagara  Falls.  That  power  is 
16,000  times  as  great  as  that  from  all  the  coal 
burned  upon  the  island  to-day.  There  is  more 
water-power  in  the  rivers  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  than  is  used  by  the  whole  United  States. 
To  make  use  of  the  tidal  power  would  give  us 
the  equivalent  of  a  coal  mine  in  the  middle  of 
Hell-gate.  The  power  of  the  tide  running  to 
waste  upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is 
4,000  billion  times  as  great  as  the  whole  mechan¬ 
ical  world  is  using  to-day.  We  can  not  much 
longer  afford  to  incur  the  monstrous  expense  of 
coal.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Coal  will 
cease  to  be  of  value  to  us  when  we  learn  to 
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make  use  of  the  mightier  power  in  the  water  and 
in  the  air,  the  only  two  materials  God  has  given 
us  enough  of  without  our  taxing  our  ingenuity 
and  toiling  in  constant  labor  to  make  up  the 
deficit. — Edward  Later. 

"We  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  calcula¬ 
tion  to  eipher  out  just  how  much  power  runs 
to  waste  in  the  population  of  any  large  city  in  a 
year  In  New  York  we  could  show  a  large  force 
going  to  waste  every  day.  "We  will  pay  some¬ 
body  handsomely  to  make  the  estimate.  It  is 
an  important  question  to  hygienists  and  physi¬ 
ologists. 

Young  Doctors. —  This  season  about 
fifteen  hundred  young  doctors  will  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  medical  colleges  of  this  country. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
these  from  those  we  see  at  Bellevue  Hospital  at 
the  clinics  that  are  daily  held  there,  we  should 
almost  despair  of  the  profession.  Sorting  out 
a  dozen  of  the  best  of  them,  and  the  remainder 
are  a  dirty,  ill-mannered,  rowdyish  set  of  fel¬ 
lows,  or  else  a  set  of  stupid  knownothings,  who 
will  never  do  any  good,  but  may  do  much  harm 
before  they  die.  The  treatment  they  have  given 
to  women  students  who  attend  the  clinics  and 
lectures  has  been  such  as  to  indicate  their  own 
breeding  better  than  any  thing  we  could  say. 
Galton,  in  his  great  work  on  Hereditary  Genius, 
noticed  in  the  February  Herald  or  Health, 
has  estimated  pretty  accurately  that  in  Great 
Britain  there  are  only  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  to  each  million  of  adult  males  who 
ever  become  distinguished.  If  we  were  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  rule  to  the  young  men  who  attend  the 
medical  colleges,  the  hope  of  finding  genius 
there  would  be  small  indeed.  There  ought  to 
be  more  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  medi¬ 
cal  students.  Not  every  one  who  applies  should 
be  allowed  to  enter,  but  only  such  as  by  nature 
seem  fitted  for  tho  work.  The  process  applied 
at  West  Point  to  candidates  for  the  military 
service,  modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  would  weed  out  so  much  of  the  chaff  of 
medical  colleges,  and  give  so  much  greater  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  profession,  that  it  ought  -to  be 


adopted.  Who  will  clean  this  great  Augean 
stable  of  its  worthless  trash  ? 


The  Death  of  Alice  Cary. — We  are 
greatly  pained  to  chronicle  the  death  of  an 
esteemed  friend  and  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Herald  of  Health — Alice  Cary.  She 
had  been  in  feeble  health  for  some  time,  and 
though  from  the  nature  of  her  disease  she  suf¬ 
fered  most  excruciating  pains,  yet  she  bore  it 
sweetly  and  patiently  to  the  last.  Her  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  literary 
friends  who  mourn  her  loss  as  the  loss  of  the 
friend  and  sweet  singer  of  pure  and  beautiful 
song.  She  worked  till  within  a  few  days  of  her 
death.  It  is  only  a  short  time  6inoe  she  sent  us 
a  poem  for  The  Herald  of  Health,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  next  number.  She  led  a 
beautiful  life,  and  her  name  will  be  treasured 
in  sacred  memory  by  thousands  of  friends. 


Rain  Water — Query  ? — Is  rain  wa¬ 
ter  as  pure  as  spring  or  well  water,  and  as  fit 
to  cook  with  ?  W. 

Answer. — Rain  water  is  always  soft,  but 
rarely  pure  and  wholesome  as  it  falls  from  the 
sky.  In  its  fall  through  the  air  it  absorbs  much 
atmospheric  air,  earbonic  acid,  and  salts  of  am¬ 
monia.  Over  large  towns  it  brings  down  soot, 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  Near  the  sea, 
it  contains  a  little  salt.  Nearly  all  of  these 
substances  are  removed  by  filtering. 


How  an  Old  Man  Feels. — Anthony 
Pecour,  who  recently  died  at  the  age  of  109  in 
Troy,  New  York,  said  a  few  days  before  his 
death  that  he  felt  as  young  as  at  fifty  years  of 
age.  Up  to  the  age  of  107  he  had  never  had  a 
doctor.  He  attributes  his  health  and  extreme 
age  to  plenty  of  exercise  and  correct  habits. 


Characteristics  of  Wholesome 
Water. — 1.  It  should  be  transparent. 

2.  Nothing  should  settle  to  the  bottom  after 
it  stands  ?  few  hours. 
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3.  It  should  be  devoid  of  smell  or  taste. 

4.  It  should  he  well  aerated  and  of  such  tem¬ 
perature  as  to  render  it  neither  flat,  nor  so  cold 
hut  it  can  he  drank  in  moderate  quantity  with¬ 
out  injury. 


Whisky  and  The  Herald  oe  Health. 
— A  glass  of  whisky  is  manufactured  from  a 
dozen  gTains  of  corn,  the  value  of  which  is  too 
small  to  he  estimated.  A  glass  of  this  mixture 
sells  for  a  dime,  and  if  of  a  good  brand  is  con¬ 
sidered  well  worth  the  money.  It  is  drunk  iD  a 
minute  or  two.  It  fires  the  brain,  sharpens  the 
appetite,  deranges  and  weakens  the  physical 
system.  On  the  same  sideboard  on  which  the 
deleterious  beverage  is  served  lies  a  copy  of  The 
Herald  of  Health.  It  is  covered  with  half  a 
million  types;  it  brings  good  news  regarding 
health  and  happiness,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  Herald  costs — little  more  than  a 
glass  of  grog,  the  juice  of  a  few  grains  of  corn, 
hut  it  is  no  less  true,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  who  think  com-juiee  cheap  and  The 
Herald  dear. 


IIoiv  Water  Gets  Foul. — 1.  The  water 
which  falls  from  the  clouds  becomes  foul  by  fall¬ 
ing  through  the  smoky,  dirty  air,  and  by  the 
matter  from  the  roofs  of  houses  on  which  it  falls. 

2.  Spring  and  river  water  hecomo  foul  by 
freshets. 

3.  Well  water  is  contaminated  by  surface  im¬ 
purities,  sewerage,  cess-pools,  and  by  the  soil 
through  which  the  source  of  supply  is  accumu¬ 
lated. 

4.  River  water  is  spoiled  for  domestic  uses  by 
the  refuse  of  slaughter-houses,  gas-works,  and 
the  various  manufactures  that  pour  their  refuse 
into  it. 

5.  Cistern  water  gets  filthy  by  the  settling 
of  such  impurities  as  are  washed  from  the  roof; 
by  leaks  in  the  pipe,  and  by  not  being  well 
covered. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  dysentery,  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  cholera,  etc.,  and  other  fatal  dis¬ 
eases,  are  caused  by  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 


stances  dissolved  in  the  water,  therefore  all 
supplies  of  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  or 
bathing  purposes  should  be  carefully  inspected. 
All  wells  should  be  well  covered.  No  sewer 
should  be  near  a  well,  and  the  wash  of  all  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  filth  should  be  carefully  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  carried  into  any  water-sup¬ 
ply  for  the  house.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
we  may  get  accustomed  to  drinking  impure  wa¬ 
ter  and  not  know  it,  unless  other  senses  than 
taste  are  consulted.  A  proper  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  a  determination  to  use  only  whole¬ 
some  water,  would  not  only  prevent  many  dis¬ 
eases  but  often  save  the  lives  of  some  beloved 
member  of  the  family. 

Drugged  Liquor. — A  great  deal  is  said 
about  drugged  liquor.  If  a  man  drinks  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  and  gets  drunk,  he  is  very  apt  to 
apologize  for  it  by  saying  the  liquor  was  drug¬ 
ged.  But  this  is  only  a  trick  of  the  trade  to 
avoid  censure.  Drugged  liquor  is  probably  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  worse  than  that  which  is  not  drugged. 
They  both  belong  to  a  class  that  have  bad  effects 
on  the  body  and  have  no  business  in  it.  Drunk¬ 
ards  who  screen  themselves  from  censure  behind 
drugged  liquor,  are  either  very  cowardly  or 
very  ignorant. 

Character  of  Water  aye  Must  Not 
Drink. — 1.  Turbid  water,  or  that  which  has 
taste  and  smell. 

2.  Water  that  leaves  a  sediment  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish. 

3.  Water  that  contains  animal  or  vegetable 
water  in  solution. 

4.  Water  that  is  very  hard,  brackish  water,  or 
that  which  has  absorbed  from  the  air  poisonous 
gases. 

Air  and  Temperature  in  Mines. — The 
deepest  n.ine  in  the  -world  is  a  coal  mine  in 
Lancashire,  England.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
deep.  The  temperature  in  the  solid  stratum  is 
93}£  degrees,  and  where  the  air  circulates  79 
degrees.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  work  in  this 
mine,fio  great  i3  the  heat. 


How  to  Treat  the  Sick. 


Healing  Ulceus  by  Transplantation. 
— There  are  certain  ulcers  and  wounds  of  in¬ 
tegument  which,  solely  on  account  of  their  ex¬ 
tent,  have  hitherto  been  considered  incurable. 
To  illustrate  by  an  example  :  If  the  whole  of 
the  skin  were  stripped  from  the  arm,  no  effort  of 
nature  or  skill  of  surgery,  however  long  contin¬ 
ued,  could  ever  succeed  in  restoring  the  tegu¬ 
mentary  covering.  At  least  such  has  been  the 
statement  until  to-day,  and  for  the  following 
reasons.  First,  because  new  skin  never  forms 
except  from  the  margins  of  the  old  ;  and  second, 
new  skin  can  never  be  projected  from  the  old 
beyond  a  few  inches,  perhaps  two  or  three  at  the 
most.  But  many  examples  are  presented  in 
surgery,  in  which  the  integument  is  destroyed 
by  bums  or  by  machinery  to  such  an  extent 
that  repair,  limited  by  these  invariable  laws, 
utterly  fails  to  complete  the  restoration  ;  and 
great  deformity  from  contraction,  a  perpetual 
ulcer,  or  amputation,  have  been  the  only  alter¬ 
natives. 

By  a  successful  operation  upon  a  patient  at 
the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Buffalo, 
in  1854,  I  demonstrated  that  a  comparatively 
small  piece  of  skin,  perhaps  three  inches  square, 
taken  from  one  leg  and  transplanted  to  an  open 
ulcer  upon  the  opposite  leg,  which  was  eight 
inches  square,  would,  after  becoming  attached, 
grow,  and  increase  in  size  by  the  projection  of  a 
new  skin  from  its  margins,  until  the  whole  ulcer 
was  closed  in.  This  operation  has  been  re¬ 
peated  many  times  by  myself  and  others  since 
the  date  of  my  first  experiment,  and  with  simi¬ 
lar  results. 

But  please  listen  now  to  what  Mr.  Rever- 
din  has  done.  He  has  taken  a  piece  of  skin 
not  larger  than  a  lentil-seed  from  the  arm  of 
a  patient,  and  inserting  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
raw,  granulating  flesh  of  an  ulcer,  it  has  become 
the  center  from  which  new  skin  has  been 
formed,  and  has  extended  on  all  sides,  and  by 


making  several  of  these  minute  insertions,  the 
whole  sore  has  speedily  become  cicatrized. 

I  have  repeated  these  operations  at  the  Char¬ 
ity  Hospital  already  more  than  fifty  times.  My 
first  patient  refused  to  submit  to  the  operation, 
fearing  that  the  excision  of  the  piece  of  skin 
would  be  painful ;  but  having  cut  a  small  pieco 
from  my  own  arm,  he  permitted  me  to  insert  it 
into  his  open  wound.  This  trivial  operation, 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  oth¬ 
ers  suffering  from  chronic  ulcers,  gave  them  an 
assurance  that  it  was  almost  painless  and  blood¬ 
less,  and  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  prosecuting  the  experiments.  We  had  but  six 
successes  from  this  large  number  of  transplan¬ 
tations,  but  the  principal  causes  of  failure  have 
been  ascertained,  and  will  be  avoided  hereafter. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  thing,  is  that 
the  minute  piece  thus  implanted  seems  to  fall  off 
in  a  few  days,  but  at  the  point  where  it  rested, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two  more,  a  small 
white  spot  is  seen  coming  into  view,  like  a  cloud 
in  a  clear  sky.  The  oiginal  and  parent  structure 
disappears,  but  a  cell  or  seed  is  found  to  have 
been  deposited,  capable  of  indefinite  growth 
and  development.  The  precise  law  which  gov¬ 
erns  this  curious  process  we  do  not  pretend  to 
have  ascertained ;  but  having  discovered  the  fact 
and  availed  ourselves  of  it  in  the  cure  of  our 
unfortunate  patients,  we  can  afford  to  wait  for 
an  explanation.- — Dr.  Hamilton. 


In-growing  Toe  Nails. — Tliis  most 
painful  of  the  diseases  of  the  nails  is  caused  by 
the  improper  manner  of  cutting  the  nail  (gen¬ 
erally  of  the  great  toe),  and  then  wearing  a  nar¬ 
row,  badly-made  shoe.  1  he  nail  beginning  to 
grow  too  long,  and  rather  wide  at  the  corners, 
is  often  trimmed  around  the  comer,  which 
gives  temporary  relief.  But  it  then  begins  to 
grow  wider  in  the  side  where  it  was  cut  off,  aud 
as  the  shoe  presses  the  flesh  against  the  corner, 
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the  nail  cuts  more  into  the  raw  flesh,  which  be¬ 
comes  excessively  tender  and  irritable.  If  this 
state  continues  long,  the  toe  becomes  more  and 
more  painful  and  ulcerated,  and  fungus  (proud 
flesh),  shoots,  np  from  the  sorest  points.  Walk¬ 
ing  increases  the  suffering,  till  positive  rest  be¬ 
comes  indispensable. 

Treatment. — We  omit  all  modes  of  cutting 
out  the  nail  by  the  root,  and  all  other  cutting 
or  torturing  operations.  Begin  tbe  effort  at 
cure  by  simple  application  to  the  fender  part 
of  a  small  quantity  of  perchloride  of  iron.  It  is 
found  in  drug  stores  in  a  fluid  form,  though 
sometimes  in  powder.  There  is  immediately  a 
moderate  sensation  of  pain,  constriction,  or  burn¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  minutes  the  tender  surface  is 
felt  to  be  dried  up,  tanned,  or  mummified,  and 
it  ceases  to  be  painful.  The  patient,  who  before 
could  not  put  his  foot  to  the  floor,  now  finds  that 
he  can  walk  upon  it  without  pain.  By  permit¬ 
ting  the  hardened,  wood-like  flesh  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  weeks;  it  can  easily  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  foot  in  warm  water.  A  new  and 
healthy  structure  is  found,  firm  and  solid,  be¬ 
low.  If  thereafter  the  nails  be  no  more  cut 
around  the  corners  or  sides,  but  always  curved 
in  across  the  front  end,  they  will  in  future  grow 
only  straight  forward  ;  and  by  wearing  a  shoe 
of  reasonably  good  size  and  shape,  all  further 
trouble  will  be  avoided. — Uostwicl’s  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 


Cure  for  Rheumatism. — One  of  our 
exchanges,  The  Beekeepers’  Journal,  prints  the 
following  remedy  for  rheumatism.  “  The  man 
we  speak  of,  suffered  much  from  rheumatism  in 
his  right  arm,  so  much  so  that  he  was  not  able 
to  raise  his  arm  to  his  head.  Nevertheless  he 
was  compelled  to  perform  some  necessary  opera¬ 
tion  on  one  of  his  stock  of  bees,  and  while  doing 
so,  was  stung  iu  the  thumb  of  the  rheumatic 
hand.  Immediately  the  hand  and  arm  com¬ 
menced  to  swell,  but  as  the  swelling  increased, 
the  rheumatic  pain  diminished,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  his  rheumatism  was  gone. 

A  few  months  after  this,  being  much  exposed 


to  wet  weather,  the  malady  returned.  He  pro¬ 
cured  some  bee3  and  compelled  them  to  sting 
him  in  the  upper  part  of  his  hand,  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  he  was  free  from  the  mal¬ 
ady.” 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  a  result 
would  sometimes  follow  a  bee-sting.  What¬ 
ever  starts  the  circulation  through  the  affected 
parts  will  produce  the  same  result. 


Vaccination  and  Contagion  Due  to 
Living  Particles. — You  are  familiar  with  what 
happens  in  vaccination.  A  minute  cut  is  made 
in  the  skin,  and  an  infinitessimal  quantity  of 
vaccine  matter  is  inserted  into  the  wound. 
Within  a  certain  time  a  vesicle  appears  in  the 
place  of  the  wound,  and  the  fluid  which  distends 
this  vesicle  is  vaccine  matter,  in  quantity  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thousand  fold  that  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  inserted.  Now  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  this  operation  ?  Has  the  vaccine 
matter  by  its  irritative  property  produced  a  mere 
blister,  the  fluid  of  which  has  the  same  irritative 
property  ?  Or  does  the  vaccine  matter  contain 
living  particles,  which  havo  grown  and  multi¬ 
plied  where  they  have  been  planted  ?  The  ob¬ 
servations  of  M.  Chauveau,  extended  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Dr.  Sanderson  himself,  appear  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  this  head.  Experiments, 
similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Helmholtz  on 
fermentation  and  putrefaction,  have  proved  that 
the  active  element  in  the  vaccine  lymph  is  non- 
diffusible.  and  consists  of  minute  particles  not 
exceeding  1 -20,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  made  visible  in  the  lymph  by  the 
microscope.  Similar  e  xperiments  have  proved 
that  two  of  the  most  destructive  of  epizootic 
diseases,  sheep-pox  and  glanders,  are  also  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  existence  and  propagation 
upon  extremely  small  living  solid  particles,  to 
which  the  title  of  “  microzymes”  is  applied. 
An  animal  suffering  under  either  of  these  ter¬ 
rible  diseases  is  a  source  of  infection  and  con¬ 
tagion  to  others,  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
as  a  tub  of  fermenting  beer  is  capable  of  propa¬ 
gating  its  fermentation  by  “  infection”  or  con¬ 
tagion”  to  fresh  wort.  In  both  cases  it  is  the 
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solid  living  particles  which  are  efficient ;  the 
liquid  in  which  they  float,  and  at  the  expense  of 
which  they  live,  being  altogether  passive. — Uux- 
Uy. 


To  Prevent  Snoring. — Snoring  comes 
mainly  hy  breathing  in  sleep  with  the  mouth 
open.  Therefore  the  cure  is,  to  sleep  with  the 
mouth  shut.  But,  says  one,  how  is  the  mouth 
to  he  kept  shut,  while  we  are  sound  asleep  and 
do  not  know  what  we  are  about  ?  "We  confess 
it  is  not  easy  to  do  this.  Perseverance  can  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal,  if  the  patient  will  try. 
Generally  it  will  aid  the  sufferer  to  avoid  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  hack,  a  position  in  which  the  lower 
jaw  naturally  drops  more  or  less,  but  to  lie  on 
the  side  or  face.  Sleeping  in  this  position  has 
many  things  to  commend  it,  in  our  opinion.  A 
Mr.  Pinkard  of  New  Orleans  has  patented  a  de¬ 
vice  to  hold  the  mouth  6hut  during  sleep,  hut 
we  do  net  believe  it  could  be  of  more  than  tem¬ 
porary  value. 


Remedies  for  Poison  by  Ivy. — Olive 
(sweet)  oil  is  said  to  he  a  sure  cure  for  the  effects 
of  the  Poison  Ivy,  or  Poison  Oak  (Rhus  toxico¬ 
dendron).  In  severe  cases  it  may  he  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  as  well  as  applied  externally.  Dose, 
two  table- spoonfuls  three  times  a  day,  keeping 
the  affected  parts  well  oiled  all  of  the  time. 
Anointing  the  exposed  parts  with  the  oil  will 
prevent  poisoning. 

Take  a  handful  of  quick -lime,  dissolve  in  wa¬ 
ter,  let  it  stand  a  half-hour,  then  paint  the  poi¬ 
soned  parts  with  it.  Three  or  four  applications 
never  fail  to  cure  the  most  aggravated  cases. — 
Journal  of  Chemistry. 


Cure  of  Stammering. — The  effectual 
cure  mainly  depends  upon  the  determination  of 
the  sufferer  to  carry  out  the  following  rule  :  Keep 
the  teeth  close  together,  and  before  attempting 
to  speak,  inspire  deeply  ;  then  give  time  for 
quiet  utterance,  and  after  very  slight  practice 
the  hesitation  will  he  relieved.  No  spasmodic 
action  of  the  lower  jaw  must  he  permitted  to 


separate  the  teeth  when  speaking.  This  plan 
regularly  carried  out  for  six  months,  cured  me 
when  twenty  years  old.  I  was  painfully  had, 
both  to  myself  and  others.  Without  determi¬ 
nation  to  follow  out  the  plan,  it  is  of  no  use  at¬ 
tempting  it. — Exchange. 


Prospects  of  Female  Doctors. — While 
the  conservative  members  of  the  profession  are 
insisting  that  women  are  physical  and  mentally 
unfit  for  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
must  not  he  tolerated  or  acknowledged  as  regular 
practitioners,  the  incentives  and  facilities  for  the 
medical  education  of  females  are  increasing 
notably  in  all  directions,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  A  wealthy  citizen  of  Boston  has 
lately  bequeathed  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  for 
females — medicine  being  first  named  in  the  list 
of  branches  to  he  taught.  If  our  good  b.  others 
in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Society,  and  of  the  National 
Association  and  other  organized  bodies,  who  con¬ 
demn  as  heretics  all  doctors  in  petticoats  and 
their  abettors,  do  not  throw  off  their  stiff  stocks 
and  suffer  their  heads  to  turn  on  the  axis,  they 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  crowded  out  of  the 
profession  hy  the  well-trained  graduates  of 
crinoline,  who  are  mustering  in  the  latter  days 
like  the  soldiers  of  Germany.  The  opponents  of 
female  doctors  are  really  their  best  friends. 
They  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  women  or 
they  would  not  attempt  to  thwart  her  aspirings 
hy  prescription.  “  When  she  will  she  will,  you 
may  depend  on’t.” — Pacific  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Inebriation  Hereditary.— Dr.  Turner, 
in  his  “  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  In- 
hriate  Asylum,”  states  that  out  of  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  cases  of  delirium  tremens  which 
have  come  under  his  observation,  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  had  an  inebriate  parent  or  grand¬ 
parent,  or  both.  He  believes  if  the  history  o 
each  patient’s  ancestors  were  known,  it  would 
he  found  that  eight  out  of  ten  of  them  were 
free  users  of  alcoholic  drinks. — Med.  Record. 
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Personal  Independence. — Thus  all 
things  attest  the  nobleness  of  personal  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  all  things  attest  the  need  of  it. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  devote  ourselves  to 
its  culture  ?  Is  it  a  thing  hopeless  of  attain, 
ment  ?  Are  we  told  that  to  judge  what  is  right 
is  no  such  easy  matter  ?  That  very  few  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  it?  That  the  attempt  to  do  it 
would  bring  the  uttermost  confusion  upon  us  ? 
That  .the  process  would  produce  an  abundant 
crop  of  conceit  and  impudence,  a  beautiful  har¬ 
vest  of  vagaries  and  whims,  a  hideous  fruitage 
of  intellectual  abominations  ?  Perhaps  it 
would.  To  judge  what  is  right  is  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  individual  verdicts  might,  very 
possibly,  clash  together  in  a  manner  most  de¬ 
plorable.  But  the  way  to  learn  swimming  is 
not  to  stand  shivering  on  the  bank  of  the  pool. 
No  dread  of  the  plunge  will  answer  the  pur. 
pose  of  the  dip  and  struggle.  The  proper  way 
to  judge  wisely  is  to  judge  as  wisely  as  you  can. 
Would  you  have  light,  use  the  light  you  have. 
Consciences,  like  limbs,  are  made  strong  by 
using  them.  Self-reliance  comes  from  relying 
on  self,  in  the  hope  that  self  will  presently  be¬ 
come  worth  relying  on. — 0.  B.  Frothingham. 

A  Kind  Heart. — It  is  kindly  sympathy 
with  human  life  that  enables  one  to  secure  happi¬ 
ness.  Pride  i3  like  an.  unsilverod  glass  through 
which  all  sights  pass,  leaving  no  impression. 
But  sympathy,  like  a  mirror,  catches  every  thing 
that  lives.  The  whole  world  makes  pictures  for 
a  mirror-heart.  The  best  of  all  is,  that  a  kind 
heart  and  a  keen  eye  are  never  within  the 
sheriff’s  reach.  He  may  sequester  your  goods. 
But  he  can  not  shut  up  the  world  or  confiscate 
human  life.  As  long  as  these  are  left,  one  may 
defy  poverty,  neglect  of  friends,  and  even,  to  a 
degree,  misfortune  and  sickness,  and  still  find 
hours  brimful  every  day  of  innocent  and  nourish¬ 
ing  enjoyment ! 


Choked  to  Death. — In  San  Francisco, 
recently,  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  death  of 
a  hoy  ten  years  of  age,  led  to  the  arrest  of  his 
father  on  suspicion  ;  when,  by  chance,  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  conducted  the  autopsy,  after  its  com¬ 
pletion,  bethought  himself  to  examine  and  re-  j 
move  the  larynx,  this  organ  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  mass  of  meat,  which  produced  death 
by  suffocation.  It  appeared  that  the  hoy  in  the  i 
night  had  been  awakened  by  an  attack  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  during  which  the  meat  became  lodged  in  its 
position.  The  Pacific  Medical  Journal  gives  an 
account  of  another  case  also,  in  which  a  patient 
who  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
after  having  eaten  a  hearty  meal,  during  an  at¬ 
tack  of  vomiting  lodged  a  portion  of  food  in  his 
larynx  and  was  suffocated  in  spite  of  every  ef¬ 
fort. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

A  Successful  Woman  Farmer. — A 
woman  has  carried  off  the  $500  prize  offered  for 
the  best  managed  farm  in  Oxfordshire,  England. 
English  women  take  more  interest  in  agricul¬ 
ture  than  their  American  sisters  do.  It  does  not 
however  follow  that  the  woman  above  referred 
to  did  any  of  the  work  on  her  farm  ;  no  doubt 
sho  employed  a  first  class  superintendent,  as  other 
English  farmers  do,  and  may  not  have  had  much 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  result  which  won 
for  her  the  prize. 

Rev.  C.  Gr.  Ames,  of  California,  has  a 
wife  who  is  a  help-meet  indeed,  taking  her  hus¬ 
band’s  place  in  his  pulpit  in  case  of  his  sick¬ 
ness  or  absence.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  she  “  got 
up  in  the  morning,  prepared  breakfast,  washed 
and  dressed  her  baby,  dressed  her  little  daugh¬ 
ter  for  Sabbath-school,  put  baby  to  sleep,  and 
sat  down  and  reviewed  her  sermon  before  time 
to  take  the  cars  for  church  ;  then,  consigning 
baby  to  the  loving  care  of  his  grandmother,  she 
went  to  church  and  preached  to  the  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  a  large  and  critical  audience.” 
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What  Some  Men  and  Women  Do. — 
Some  men  move  through  life  as  a  hand  of  music 
moves  down  the  street,  flinging  out  pleasure  on 
every  side  through  the  air  to  every  one,  far  and 
near,  that  can  listen.  Some  men  fill  the  air 
with  their  presence  and  sweetness  as  orchards, 
in  October  days,  fill  the  air  with  the  perfume  of 
ripe  fruit.  Some  women,  cling  to  their  own 
houses  like  the  honeysuckle  over  the  door,  yet 
like  it  fill  all  the  region  with  the  subtle  fra¬ 
grance  of  their  goodness.  How  great  a  bounty 
and  a  blessing  is  it  so  to  hold  the  royal  gifts  of 
the  soul  that  they  shall  he  music  to  some,  and 
fragrance  to  others,  and  life  to  all!  It  would 
he  no  unworthy  thing  to  live  for,  to  make  the 
power  which  we  have  within  us  the  breath  of 
other  men’s  joy ;  to  fill  the  atmosphere  which 
they  must  stand  in,  with  a  brightness  which 
they  can  not  create  for  themselves. — Beecher. 

What  Not  to  Lose. — I  do  say  to 
every  young  man  whom  I  am  now  addressing, 
whatever  your  pursuits  may  be,  however  active, 
however  absorbing,  don’t,  unless  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  forfeit  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  human 
enjoyments— don’t,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it, 
allow  yourself  to  lose  your  taste  for  reading.  I 
say  nothing  of  books  as  a  mere  substitute  for  and 
preventive  of  indulgence  in  low  pleasure ;  you, 
I  hope,  are  above  wanting  that  sort  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  But  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  the 
brain  always  filled  with  one’s  own  narrow  per¬ 
sonal  concerns,  or  what  is  one  degree  worse, 
with  the  small  personal  concerns  of  one's  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  have  not  a  word  to  utter  against 
strenuous  devotion  to  business  while  you  are  at 
it;  on  the  contrary,  that  is  the  secret  of  success, 
and  what  is  worth  more  than  success — of  self¬ 
approval. — Lord  Derby. 

What  is  a  Kindergarten  ? — For  those 
who  do  not  know  what  the  word  Kindergarten 
implies,  I  will  say  Kindergarten  means  a  garden 
for  children,  where  the  children  are  considered 
as  the  various  plants,  and  the  teacher  as  the 
gardener ;  who  has  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  nature  and  needs,  in  order  to  supply 
all  the  necessary  conditions  of  soil,  moisture, 


sunny-side  or  shade,  that  is  necessary  to  promote 
their  healthy  growth  and  fruitage.  At  the  same 
time  Froebel  wanted  a  garden  connected  with 
every  school,  so  that  the  children  should  be  in 
constant  contact  with  nature,  and  be  able  to 
watch  her  processes,  and  leam  to  take  care  of 
plants,  and  also  animals;  which  duty  lovingly 
performed  in  early  childhood,  prepares  the  child, 
later  in  life,  to  take  care  of  those  dependent  on 
him. — Mad.  Kriege. 

Kindness  in  Drovers. — Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  has  been  giving  prizes  to  English  drovers 
who  have  been  merciful  to  their  cattle,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  their  kindness  to  dumb  animals  on  the 
way  to  the  shambles. 

It  may  be  that  drovers  and  butchers  can  be 
kind  and  tender,  indeed  they  often  are,  but  the 
tendency  of  their  profession  is  toward  cruelty 
and  hardness.  If  as  claimed  by  almost  all 
naturalists  and  physiologists  man  must  eat  meat 
to  live,  then  let  us  not  complain  that  there  are 
men  cruel  and  hard  enough  to  furnish  it  for  us. 
It  requires  a  nature  somewhat  cruel  and  harsh 
to  follow  such  pursuits  without  pain  to  them¬ 
selves  for  the  pain  they  inflict  on  dumb  ani¬ 
mals. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  girls  who  are 
impatient  to  put  on  trained  skirts,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Princess  Beatrice,  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria,  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old, 
has  never  yet  worn  any  thing  but  short  dresses 
even  upon  the  grand  occasion  of  a  drawing-room 
reception,  when  court-trains  are  universal. 

A  Dentist,  trying  in  vain  to  extract 
a  decayed  tooth  from  a  lady’s  mouth,  gave  up 
the  task  with  this  apology  :  “  The  fact  is, 
madam,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  bad  to 
come  from  your  mouth.” 

A  Tempting  Argument. — It  is  a  plau¬ 
sible  and  tempting  argument,  to  claim  suffrage 
for  woman  on  the  ground  that  she  is  an  angel  ’ 
but  I  think  it  will  prove  wiser  in  the  end,  to 
claim  it  for  her  as  being  human. — Higginson. 

Why  is  a  hobbling  parson  like  a  sec¬ 

ular  person  P  He  is  a  lame  man  (layman). 
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Torpidity  of  Liver  :iiul  Cointipa- 
(ion. — “What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of 
white  mustard  seed  as  a  remedy  for  obsti¬ 
nate  constipation  and  torpid  liver  V  I  am  sub¬ 
ject  to  both,  and  have  been  induced  to  use  the 
seed,  and  find  that  it  affords  considerable  re¬ 
lief.  I  am  fearful,  however,  that  if  its  use 
was  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  or  un¬ 
til  the  bowels  had  become  habituated  to  it, 
that  they  would  not  act  without  the  custo¬ 
mary  stimulus  if  its  use  was  suspended.” 

You  are  right.  The  effect  is  the  same,  ex¬ 
cept  in  degree,  as  other  cathartic  medicines. 
They  all  give  temporary  relief,  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  a  future  aggravation  of  the 
same  difficulty  and  a  diminution  of  vital  power. 
Free  enemas  of  tepid  water  constitute  the  best 
means  for  temporary  relief.  To  effect  a  cure, 
diet,  exercise,  bathing,  etc.,  must  be  closely 
and  perseveringly  attended  to.  The  food 
should  be  confined  to  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
farinaceous  preparations,  as  graham  bread, 
cracked  wheat,  oat,  rye,  or  wheat  meal  mush 
or  cakes,  etc.  If  meats  are  used,  only  those 
which  are  lean  and  fresh.  No  fit  or  salted 
meats,  gravies,  soups,  pies,  puddings,  cakes, 
fine-flour  bread,  greasy  food  of  any  kind,  salt, 
spices,  and  condiments,  milk,  tea  or  coffee 
should  be  used.  The  patient  should  take  as 
much  exercise  daily  as  he  is  able,  and  if  it 
can  be  taken  out  of  doors,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  A  loose  dress  about  the  waist,  and  ab¬ 
dominal  breathing,  in  which  there  is  an  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  the  abdomen  at 
every  breath,  are  very  important.  Kneading 
of  the  abdomen  with  the  hands  is  useful,  also 
percussion  of  liver  and  bowels.  A  regular 
hour  for  evacuations  should  be  established 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  day  when  the 
hour  arrives  the  effort  should  be  made, 
whether  successful  or  not.  The  patient  should 
bathe  at  least  once  or  twice  per  week,  so  as 
to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  in  an  active  con¬ 
dition.  Obstinate  cases  should  go  to  some 
institution  where  they  can  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  Movement-cure  treatment.  It  is  as 
near  a  specific  in  such  cases  as  any  thing  can 


|  be,  and  when  the  cure  is  once  effected  the 
|  patient  can  always  stay  cured  with  a  reason- 
i  able  attention  to  the  laws  of  health. 

EffectofAlcoliol  upon  Longevity. 

“I  know  a  man  upwards  of  ninety  years  of 
age  who  has  used  alcoholie  liquors  freely  ever 
since  he  was  a  young  man.  IIow  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  he  is  still  living,  and 
in  good  health  ?  ” 

There  is  once  in  a  while  a  man  who  has 
such  an  “iron  constitution”  that  he  can  in¬ 
dulge  in  excesses  of  one  kind  or  another  and 
still  live  to  a  good  old  age,  but  such  cases 
are  rare,  and  serve  to  show  the  endurance  of 
which  some  people  are  capable.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  however,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  their  other  habits  have  been  good,  aud 
conducive  to  health.  That  the  use  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors  shortens  life  is  a  fact  so  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  by  all  who  have  investigated 
the  matter,  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  cite 
proof  of  the  fact,  yet  the  following  extract 
from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  of 
Media,  Penn.,  can  not  fail  to  prove  in¬ 
teresting,  as  the  facts  therein  stated  are  the 
result  of  careful  investigations  by  the  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  this  country  and  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  intemper¬ 
ance  u;  o.i  their  risks  : 

“When,  in  a  given  number  of  risks,  ten 
temperate  persons  die  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty,  inclusive,  eighteen  intem¬ 
perate  persons  die.  When,  in  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  risks,  ten  temperate  persons  die  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  inclusive, 
fifty-one  intemperate  persons  die,  or  the  risk 
on  an  inebriate  is  more  than  five  hundred 
per  cent,  greater  than  on  a  temperate  person. 
When,  in  a  given  number  of  risks,  ten  tem¬ 
perate  persons  die  between  the  ages  of  thirty- 
one  and  forty,  inclusive,  about  forty  intem¬ 
perate  persons  die,  or  the  risk  is  increased 
some  four  hundred  per  cent.  Hence,  insur¬ 
ance  companies  avoid  risks  on  inebriates  as 
they,  would  on  consumptives,  or  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  Bright’s  disease,  etc.  These  com- 
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panies  have  investigated  this  matter,  not  as 
philanthropists  or  reformers,  but  simply  from 
an  economic  point  of  view. 

The  difference  in  the’chances  of  duration  of 
life  between  persons  of  sound  constitution  and 
those  whose  vigor  is  impaired  by  alcohol  is 
as  follows  :  A  temperate  person’s  chance  of 
living  is  at  20,  44.2  years  ;  at  30,  36.5  years ; 
at  40,  28.8  years.  An  intemperat  e  person’s 
chance  of  living  is  at  20,  15.6  years  ;  at  30, 
13.8  ;  at  40,  11.6.” 

About  Fretting1. — Fretting  is  one  of  the 
silliest,  most  unnecessary,  unchristian,  unrea¬ 
sonable,  unprofitable,  undignified,  unpleasant, 
md  useless  things  in  the  world.  It  never 
loes  any  good,  but  always  does  harm  to  the 
me  who  frets,  if  to  no  one  else.  It  is  doing 
unto  others  as  you  would  not  have  others  do 
into  you.  Fretting  is  a  habit,  and  may  either 
je  inherited  or  acquired.  When  it  has  been 
nherited  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  over- 
;ome  than  when  it  has  been  acquired,  but  in 
:ither  case  the  most  strenuous  efforts  should 
je  made  to  conquer  it.  Its  effects  upon  the 
subject  of  it  are  to  cramp  and  belittle  the 
nind,  disease  the  body,  and  augment  every 
sorrow  and  diminish  every  joy  of  life.  It  is 
i  powerful  producing  cause  of  dyspepsia  and 
tervousness,  with  their  numberless  variations 
ind  complications,  and  is  sure  to  make  worse 
iny  disease  from  which  the  person  -may  be 
suffering.  Patients  who  are  continually  fret- 
ing  and  worrying  about  some  real  or  imag- 
nary  trouble,  are  very  difficult  to  treat  with 
tny  degree  of  satisfaction  or  success.  Of  two 
nvalids  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  and 
.vhose  general  conditions,  strength  of  consti- 
ution,  course  of  treatment,  etc.,  are  similar, 
he  one  who  is  cheerful,  hopeful,  and  always 
ooking  on  the  bright  side  of  things  will  re¬ 
cover  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by 
he  confirmed  fretter,  and  if  the  disease  is  a 
1  langerous  one  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in 
'  avor  of  the  former.  Fretting  is  a  habit,  and 
:an  be  broken  up  as  other  habits  can,  but  the 
subject  of  it  must  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
ivork.  He  or  she  must  first  be  convinced  of 
he  folly,  uselessness,  and  sin  of  the  thing,  and 
ully  determine  to  conquer  the  detestable  habit, 
md  then  whenever  any  thing  irritating  oc¬ 
curs,  keep  the  mouth  shut,  and  think  of  the 
oily  and  sin  of  giving  way  to  the  fretting  pro¬ 


clivities  until  the  irritated  feeling  has  ceased. 

The  persons  coming  most  nearly  in  contact  -*■ 
with  the  victims  of  this  habit  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  it  by  kind 
and  encouraging  words,  and  by  carefully  re¬ 
fraining  from  saying  or  doing  any  thing  likely 
to  induce  the  feeling  of  fretfulness. 

Chapped  Ilunds  and  Uips— “I  am 

greatly  troubled  during  cold  weather  with 
chapped  hands  and  lips.  How  shall  I  find 
relief?” 

Persons  with  a  languid  circulation,  relaxed 
condition  of  tissues,  and  impurj  blood,  are 
most  liable  to  be  afflicted.  This  being  the 
case,  to  effect  a  cure  it  is  evident  that  these 
predisposing  conditions  must  first  be  remedied. 
Consequently  all  the  resources  of  Hygiene 
should  be  employed  to  purify  the  blood,  equal¬ 
ize  and  strengthen  the  circulation,  and  invig¬ 
orate  the  muscular  and  other  tissues  of  the 
system.  One  of  the  best  local  applications  is 
glycerine,  which  may  be  applied  in  small 
quantities  several  times  a  day,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  in.  It  serves  to  keep 
the  affected  parts  soft  and  pliable,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  air.  Gloves  lined  with 
wool  are  good  to  protect  the  hands  from  the 
cold. 

Ripe  Fruit  and  Coltl  Water. — 

‘‘  Can  a  nursing  mother  eat  ripe  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  drink  cold  water  ?” 

She  can  and  should.  Pipe  fruit  is  one  of 
the  best  articles  of  food,  and  cold  water  the 
best  and  only  drink  needed.  The  fruit  should 
not  be  eaten  between  meals,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  meal .  It  should  always  be  thor¬ 
oughly  masticated.  Cold  water  should  not 
be  drank  at  meals,  or  soon  after  eating,  as  it 
retards  digestion.  The  prevalent  idea  that 
nursing  mothers  must  be  fed  upon  warm 
slops  is  a  fallacious  one,  and  the  practice  is  n- 
jurious  to  both  mother  and  child,  and  should 
never  be  adopted. 

Copper  Cooking  Utensils.— Copper 
and  brass  vessels  should  not  be  used  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes,  as  poisonous  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  are  liable  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
oils  and  acids  upon  the  substance  of  the  ves¬ 
sels.  The  use  of  such  vessels  for  cooking 
fruit  is  especially  dangerous,  as  the  acids  of 
fruit  act  readily  upon  the  metal,  forming  very 
poisonous  substances. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Nature’s  Aristocracy,  Etc.  By  Miss  Jennie 

Collins.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

A  pretentious  title  to  a  book  of  platitudes.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  written  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  working 
people,  and  has  its  point  of  value ;  but,  if  the  picture  here 
given  of  the  manners  of  the  ladies  of  Boston  is  a  trueoDe, 
they  are  the  most  exacting,  petty,  ill-bred  class  of  women 
in  the  country  ;  we  iiope  for  the  honor  of  the  sex,  that  the 
views  proceed  from  a  prejudiced  and  narrow  observation, 
and  have  no  foundation  in  facts. 

Modern  "Women,  and  What  is  Said  of  Them. 

A  Reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view.  Second  Series.  New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

An  English  reprint  consisting  of  essays  upon  various 
characteristics  supposed  to  adhere  t  o  the  modern  woman. 
They  are  evidently  the  product  of  the  masculine  brain — 
trenchant,  observant,  and  with  a  hit  upon  the  nail-head 
good  to  witness.  More  keen  than  just,  more  witty  than 
humorous,  they  provoke  thought,  and  are  well  worth 
perusal. 

The  Temperance  Alphabet.  With  Original 
Designs.  Ry  Edward  Carswell.  New  York  :  National 
Temperance  Society. 

Mr.  Carswell  in  preparing  this  little  work  has  put  all 
the  children  under  obligations  to  him.  Each  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  printed  in  red,  two  on  a  page,  with  appropriate 
designs  accompanying,  and  a  line  underneath  to  tell  the 
story.  AVe  know  of  several  little  boys  and  girls  who  have 
enjoyed  Mr.  Carswell’s  hooks  and  we  hope  learned  a  use¬ 
ful  lesson  as  well. 


John  Swig;  or,  The  Effect  of  Jones’s  Argu¬ 
ment.  By  Edward  Carswell.  New  York  :  National 
Temperance  Society. 

This  little  illustrated  book  which  is  written  in  verse  and 
can  be  read  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  one  of  tho  best 
lately  published  by  the  Temperance  Society.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  copy  of  it  put  into  the  hands  of  all  who  arc 
licensed  to  sell  wine  and  spirituous  liquors.  It  would  do 
them  good. 

Double  Play  ;  or,  How  Joe  Hardy  chose  his 
Friends.  By  'William  Everet.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep¬ 
ard. 


This  a  well  written  story  for  hoys.  The  character  of 


cidents  are  natural,  and  the  moral  and  religious  tone  high 
manly,  and  pious.  We  would  cheerfully  put  it  into  a  hoy’s 
hands. 


Letters  Everywhere  ;  or,  Stories  and  Rhymes  , 
for  Children.  By  Theophele  Schuler.  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

These  stories  seem  to  he  a  collection  from  a  foreign 
!  source,  and  are  pleasing  and  instructive.  We  have  tried 
them  upon  little  folks,  and  found  they  “  took”  well. 

What  is  Said  op  The  Herald  of  Health. 
— An  exchange  says,  “  It  is  by  far  the  best  semi -scientific 
j  magazine  published,  for  the  use  of  intelligent  and  culti¬ 
vated  people.  In  it  are  presented  all  the  best  and  riches! 
results  of  science,  in  such  a  form  that  any  well  educator 
|  person  can  fully  understand  and  enjoy  them;  and  its  lit- 
'  erary  character  is  of  the  highest.” 
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A  Good  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

free  for  a  club  of  30  subscribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister’s  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satisfaction. 


IS’  DEPARTMENT. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies— Ten  years  age 

I  purchased  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  an< 
have  had  it  in  constant  use  in  my  family  since.  We  usei 
it  during  the  war  to  make  clothing  for  our  volunteers  ii 
the  service,  and  for  the  hospitals,  and  this  work  was  ver 
heavy,  being  coarse  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  is  stil 
in  good  working  order,  nothing  having  been  broken  but. 
few  needles.  You  are  welcome  to  use  my  name  in  you 
recommendations. 

MRS.  HUGH  McCULLOCH, 

Wife  of  Secretary  U.  S.  Treasury. 

I  have  in  my  family  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewin 
Machine,  that  has  been  in  almost  daily  U3e  tor  the  pas 
ten  (10)  years,  and  not  a  thing  has  ever  been  done  to  it  i 
the  way  of  repairing;  not  a  screw  loose,  or  any  part  of  ] 
out  of  order  in  all  that  time.  It  has  b?en  used  in  makiu 
coats,  vests  and  pants,  of  the  thickest  woolen  goods,  beside 
doing  all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  is  now,  this  day,  th 
best  machine  for  work  I  ever  saw. 

Old  Satbrook,  Conn.  GILBERT  PKATT. 
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Notice  to  Our  Correspondents.— 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  be  observed 
in  writing  to  us  : 

1.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Office-,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

2.  Send  Money  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Postoffice 

Money  Order.  If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 

3.  Canada  and  New  York  City  Subscribers  should  send 

12  cents  extra ,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Herald  of  Health. 

4.  Remember,  if  you  arc  entitled  to  a  Premium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
be  sent. 

5.  Remember  that  we  now  give  the  Empire  Sewing 

Machine  as  a  premium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satisfaction. 

C.  Remember  to  send  in  Clubs  early. 

7.  Remember  to  look  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  Remember  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  25 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Reform,  we  give  Prof.  Wilson’s  book  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.  It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  Spirometer ,  Parlor  Gymna¬ 
sium ,  or  Filter  for  making  their  water  clean,  will  find 
the  prices  in  another  column. 

11.  Invalids  from  all  parts  ot  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  full  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

Caution. — Our  friends  in  writing  to  us 
will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Postoffice,  County 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re¬ 
member  where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
are  quite  mistaken. 

The  Address  Label— By  this  method 

our  subscribers  can  keep  their  own  accounts  as  to  when 
their  terms  ol  subscription  close;  for  instance,  if  the 
printed  slip  has  “  De71,”  or  “  Je72  ”  added  to  the  name, 
it  signifies  that  the  subscriber’s  term  of  subscription  ex¬ 
pires  with  the  December  number  of  1871,  or  the  June 
number  of  1872,  and  so  obl  et  seq . 

Books  C-  O-  D* — Parties  who  order 

books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  bill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  be  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  C.  0.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 

Home  Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 

prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  for  Five 
Dollars.  They  should  send  full  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  The  Herald 
of  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
other  premiums,  he  entitled  to  a  prescription  1  or  treat¬ 
ment  free. 

Our  Premiums. — We  shall  be  careful  to 

send  out  as  Premiums  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  we 
claim  for  it  i^  value.  No  cheap,  second-hand,  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  article  will  be  used. 


WITH  OTHER  MAGAZINES. 

We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  and  any 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year  for  the  sum  be¬ 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  he 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

Atlantis  Monthly - $4  00  for  $5  00 

Harpers’  Monthly _ _ _  4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers’  Bazar _ 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers’  Weekly _  4  00  for  5  00 

Phrenological  Journal _  3  00  for  4  0C 

Our  Young  Polks - 2  00  for  3  50 

New  York  Tribune _  2  00  for  3  35 

American  Agriculturist _  1  50  for  3  00 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

1  Subscriber — . . . $  2  00 

4  Subscribers _ _  7  00 

10  Subscribers...; _ _ _ _  15  00 

25  Subscribers . . . . .  25  00 

Single  Numbers,  20  cents. 

Address  'WOOD  &  HOLBKOOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Job  Printing- — We  are  prepared  to  exe¬ 
cute  in  neat,  substantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Job 
Printing  :  sfteh  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Envelopes,  Bill¬ 
heads,  Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
I  establishments.  Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

BSf  Our  friends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac¬ 
curate  printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in¬ 
closing  stamp  for  reply. 

Talks  to  My  Patients-— Mrs.  Glea- 

son’s  book,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  "We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  For  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 

How  to  Send  Money-— in  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  Posioffice  Money  Order ,  if  possible. 
■Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
but  in  a  Registered  letter .  The  present  registration  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail.  All 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so. 

Wanted. — Will  our  readers  please  send  us 
brief  items  of  news  and  experience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Hake  them  pointed  and  yracti- 
cal,  and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mix  them  up  with  business  or  personal  matters 
but  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
Printer. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five— Any  person 

who  will  send  us  at  one  time  twenty- five  new  subscribers 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 
Remember  they  must  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 
at  one  time. 
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New  Premium  List  for  1871 1 

NOW  IS  7m  TIME  ?©  BEGIN  !  ! 
OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  &  DECEMBER  NUMBERS  FREE 

TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  ! 


tailB  PREMIUMS. 

For  300  Subscribers  and  $600 

We  will  give  A  BRADBURY  PIANO,  worth  §600  ! 
For  1  OO  Subscribers  and  $200 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY’S  FIVE-OCTAVE  COT- 
TAGE  ORGANS.  Black  Walnut,  Double  Reed,  Har¬ 
monic  Attachment,  and  Manual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stops, 
worth  $200! 

For  85  Subscribers  and  $  I  70 

We  will  send  ONE  OE  MASON  &  HAMJLfN’S  FIVE- 
OCTAVE  ORGANS,  worth  $125,  with  Five  Stops, 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  two 
sets  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  50  Subscribers  and  $  i  OO 

We  will  give  A  LADY’S  ELEGANT  GOLD  WATCH 
AND  CHAIN,  worth  $75. 

For  30  Subscribers  and  $60 

We  will  give  A  SPLENDID  EMPIEE  SEWING  MA¬ 
CHINE,  worth  $60.  This  is  as  good  as  any  machine  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

For  25  Subscribers  and  $50 

We  will  give  A  SPLENDID  WILSON  SEWING  MA¬ 
CHINE,  half  case,  worth  $50.  This  is  the  same  style 
of  machine  that  other  Companies  sell  for  $75. 

TIOTimS  MUMEUMS. 

For  10  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  send  two  of  Prang’s  Chromos,  entitled  “  MORN¬ 
ING”  and  “EVENING;”  size  of  each,  12x18  inches 
value,  $10. 

The  above  pictures  are  copied  from  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
wonderful  paintings  known  by  these  names.  They  are 
companion-pictures,  and  ought  to  go  together.  No  de¬ 
scription  can  do  them  justice. 

For  8  Subscribers  and  $  I  6 

We  will  give  one  of  Prang’s  Beautiful  Chromos,  entitled 
“STRAWBERRIES  AND  BASKET;”  size  ,  13x18 
inches ;  value,  $7  50. 

(This  is  a  large  and  very  handsome  picture,  quite  equal 
to  the  original  oil  painting  from  which  it  is  copied,  which 
was  valued  at  many  hundred  dollars.) 

For  6  Subscribers  and  $  I  2 

We  will  give  Prang’s  Splendid  Chromo,  entitled  “  THE 
KIDS’  PLAYGROUND;”  size,  11x18  in. ;  value,  $6. 
(This  is  also  a  very  handsome  gem  of  art,  and  will 
greatly  delight  any  family  that  may  own  it.) 

For  4  Subscribers  and  $8 

We  will  give  one  of  Prang’s  Chromos,  entitled  “  THE 
BABY;  OR,  GOING  TO  THE  BATH;”  sze,  7x10 
inches;  value,  $3. 


For  3  Subscribers  and  S6 

We  will  give  one  of  Prang’s  Chromos,  entitled  “PIPER 
AND  NUTCRACKER,  valued  at  $2. 

(This  is  a  very  popular  picture  after  Landseer,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  recommendation  to  any  work  of  art.) 

If  our  friends  wish  to  ornament  their  homes  with 
beautiful  works  art,  at  small  expense,  these  offers  of 
pictures  will  suit  them.  We  guarantee  the  pictures  will 
give  perfect  satisfaction. 

FEEMIfMS. 

For  60  Subscribers  and  $  I  20 

We  will  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in  20  volumes,  worth  $100  ! 

This  great  work  is  a  complete  library  of  itself,  and  for 
reference  or  information  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
family. 

For  I  5  Subscribers  and  $30 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  WEBSTER’S  PICTORIAL  UN¬ 
ABRIDGED  DICTIONARIES,  Illustrated  with  3,000 
Cuts,  worth  $12. 

For  IO  Subscribers  and  $20 

We  will  give  A  BOUND  VOLUME  OF  THE  HERALD 
OF  HEALTH  for  18G7,  1868,  and  1869. 

3  Subscribers  (I  Old,  2  Mew)  and  $6 

A  copy  of  Prof.  Welch’s  New  Book,  “MORAL,  INTEL¬ 
LECTUAL  AND  PHYSICALCULTURE,”  worth  $2  25. 

This  is  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  Gymnastics  and  Phys- 
cal  Culture. 

2  Subscribers  (I  Old,  I  New)  and  $4 

A  copy  of  “  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,”  worth  $1  50. 

Premiums  to  Each  Person  in  the  Club. 

There  are  many  persons  who  would  like  to  send  Sub- 
cribers  to  The  Herald  of  Health  withqut  thought  of 
personal  reward,  but  for  the  good  they  can  thu3  do.  To 
such  we  make  the  following  enticing  offer : 

For  25  Subscribers  and  $50, 

All  sent  at  one  time,  we  will  give  to  each  The  Herald 
op  Health  for  one  year,  and  a  copy  of  either  of  the 
following  new  works,  viz.:  “A  'Winter  in  Florida;” 
value,  $1  50  ;  “  Talks  to  my  Patients,”  value,  $1  50 ;  or, 
The  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year,  value  $1  50  ; 
or,  if  35  cents  be  added  to  each  name,  The  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune  for  one  year,  valued  at  $2.  Bear  in  | 
mind  that  the  25  names  and  the  $50  must  all  come  at 
one  time. 

SEE  TAGE  143  FOR  CLUBBING. 

.Address  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

Nos.  13  &  15  Laight  Street,  Now  York. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 
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^bbertmmtnts. 


Advertisements  of  an  appropriate  character  will 
be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  :  Short  advertisements, 
25  cents  per  line  ;  thirteen  lines,  for  three  or  more  inser¬ 
tions  without  change,  20  per  cent,  discount ;  one-half 
column,  $12  ;  one  column,  $22  ;  one  page,  $10.  All  adver¬ 
tisements  must  be  received  at  this  office  by  the  5th  of 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  Yon  Going  to  New  York  ? 


If  so,  and  you  wish  to  stop  where  you  can  FEEL  AT 
HOME ,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  HEALTHFULLY  PRE¬ 


PARED,  and  PLENTY  OF  IT, 


Co  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 


Nos.  13  c$-  15  Laight  Street. 


Ilorse  Cars  pass  near  the  door  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
making  it  a  very  convenient  stopping  place  for  persons 
visiting  New  York,  either  upon  business  or  pleasure. 
Open  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  day  or 
week,  at  reasonable  rates.  Booms  can  be  secured  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  writing.  Address 

"WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors, 

Nos.  13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


New  Views  of  Temperance  ! 

H JAR  BOTH  SIDES!! 

ALCOHOL  AS  MEDICINE,  and  ho  wits  use  affects  the 
Temperance  cause. 

A  DISCUSSION  between  an  M.  D.  of  Newark,  Ohio, 
and  Thos.  F.  Hicks,  M.  D. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“  It  is  emphatically  a  bool :  for  the  times ,  and  should  be 
*ead  by  every  one,  especially,  Temperance  men.  Wc  ad- 
rise  our  readers  to  send  for  it.” — The  JSation  (Boston). 

“  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  thinking  man 
md  woman.  Every  Good  Templar  Lodge  and  every  Tcm- 
icrance  Organization  should  be  supplied  with  copies.” — 
Temperance  Wreath. 

“  This  discussion  is  worth  a  wide  circulation.” — Phre- 
xological  Journal. 

“  A  close,  incisive  argument  followed  by  a  strong  array 
|  )f  weighty  testimony  from  prominent  authors.  .  .  .  In- 
l  valuable  to  thinkers,  writers,  and  speakers  as  a  hook  of 
cf  ?rence.” — Tempera  nee  Press. 

“The  subject  is  of  grtat  importance.  More  so  than  is 
generally  appreciated  even  by  Temperance  advocates: 
md  the  form  in  which  it  is  here  presented,  that  of  debate, 
t  s  calculated  to  make  its  discussion  interesting.  We  com- 
I  nend  it  to  the  friends  of  Temperance.” — Indiana  Radical. 

Price  25  cents,  post-paid.  Five  copies  for  One  Dollar. 

.  Address  T.  F.  HICKS,  M.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  m-3t 


Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  415 

Canal  Street.  Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  Boys’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers,  in  all  their  varie¬ 
ties,  always  on  hand.  Work  made  to  order,  and  Repair¬ 
ing  done  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reasonable  terms. 

david  walker, 

n  ly  No.  415  Canal,  corner  Sullivan  Street. 


THEODORE  TILTON’S 

NEW  PAPER. 

[TO  BE  ISSUED  MARCH  1,] 

THE  QOLDEN  km, 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  EDITED  BY 

THEODORE  TILTON. 

Devoted  to  the  Free  Discussion  of  All  Living  Questions 
in  Church,  State,  Society,  Literature,  Art, 
and  Moral  Reform. 

PUBLISHED  every  WEDNESDAY  in  NEW  YORK. 
Price,  Three  Dollars  a  Year,  Cash  in  Advance. 

Mr.  Tilton,  having  retired  from  the  Independent  and 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Union,  will  hereafter  devote  his  whole 
editorial  labors  to  the  Golden  Age. 

Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  will  please  send  their 
names,  with  the  money,  immediately,  to 

THEODORE  TILTON, 

m-tf  P.  0.  Box  2,848,  New  York  City. 


Healds’  Hygeiaai  Home. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

DltS.  FTJSEY  and  MARY  H.  HEALD  opened  their 
new  institution  for  the  Hygienic  treatment  of  invalids 
(without  medicine),  JAN.  1,  1871. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Heald  (formerly  Dr.  York)  was  widely  known 
to  Hygienists  during  several  years’  practice  at  Our  Home, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dr.  P.  Heald  has  also  had  large  expe¬ 
rience  in  tne  Hygienic  system  of  treatment. 

The  building,  beautilully  located  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
most  delightful  and  healthful  city,  near  the  romantic  and 
historic  Brandywine,  and  overlooking  the  Delaware 
River,  is  entirely  new,  and  was  planned  expressly  for  a 
“Cure.”  Every  apartment  will  be  warmed  by  Stcaiv- 
heated  Air,  and  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  thus  giving.aptir* 
atmosphere,  free  from  all  gas  and  dust,  and  insuring  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  winter  guests.  The  best  appli¬ 
ances  provided  for  Water  and  Sun  Baths,  Swedish  Move¬ 
ments,  etc.  Mrs.  H.  will  devote  especial  attention  to 
lady  patients,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  kindly  sympathy 
as  well  as  of  experience  and  skill.  The  Hygienic  diet 
supplied,  will  include  the  choicest  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  varied  farinaceous  preparations. 

Railroad  communication  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

BSF" For  Circulars,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp,  HEALDS’ 
IIYGEIAN  HOME,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  m-lt 


Slow  Horses  Made  Fast 

and  Fast  Horses  Made  Faster  — A  complete  and  prac¬ 
tical  guide  for  increasing  speed,  including  the  “secrets” 
sold  at  high  prices,  exposures  of  falacious  theories  and 
faulty  appliances.  With  full  and  reliable  expose  of  the 
secrets  and  tricks  of  jockeys,  and  much  other  matter  in¬ 
valuable  to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  horses. 
Numerous  engravings. 

“  A  series  of  very  interesting  and  instructive  articles.” — 
ROBERT  BONNER  in  New  York  Ledger. 

Only  Fifty  Cents  of  Booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 
xm-2t 


J.  H.  SCIIOONMAKEE, 

SHIP  BREAD  AND 

CB.ACKEB,  BAEERf, 

436  GREENWICH  STREET, 

Corner  of  Vestry  Street,  New  York. 

WYP  Manufacturer  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail’s  GRAHAM 
BISCUITS.  m-lt 


Ventriloquism— Best  Book 

at  lowest  price.  A  real  self-instructor,  with  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  for  practice  and  exhibition,  also  tells  how  to  make 
and  use  the  famous  Magic  Whistle.  Only  |  5  cts.  ot 
Booksellers  or  by  mail.  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119 
Nassau  St.,  New  York.  “  The  boys  have  so  often  been 
humbugged  by  advertised  instructions  in  ventriloquism 
that  they  will  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Haney  for  furnishing  at 
such  trifling  cost  a  hook  from  which  the  art  can  reallj*  he 
fully  and  easily  learned  by  any  one.”— IY  Y.  Eve.  Free. 
Press.  xm-2t 
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COLGATE  &  CO. 


Recommend  their  New 


“  KONDELETIA”  Toilet  Soap. 


Sold  by  Dealers  in  Perfumery  and  Fancy  Goods  and 
First-class  Grocers.  _ _ 


Fanning's  Patent 

KID  PITTING 

DEMI-SKELETON 


CORSET. 


The  most  easy,  graceful,  and 
sensible  Corset  ever  introduced. 
Sample  Corsets  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Two 
Dollars. ^r^^Q^STEB.  ^KIRT^CO^Worcester,  ^fass. ^ 


ll 


ETO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.— "We  are  now  prepared 
to  furnish  all  classes  with  constant  employment  at  borne, 
tup  whole  of  the  time  or  for  the  spare  moments.  .Business 
new  light?  and  profitable.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily 
earn  from  50c.  to$5  per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum 
by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  tam*  ^ 

Fuil  particulars,  a  valuable  sample  which  will  do  to  com¬ 
mence  ’f^eaj^°»Jst^andeb^set°famil^Uricwspapers 

published— all  fentlr^by  mad.  Reader,  if  you  want 
permanent,  Pro^aWeAwL0fI*^dfceSi  Augusta,  Maine. 


MY  TWENTY-THIRD 

Annual  Catalogue 


OF 


New  and  Rare  Plants, 


Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  con- 
taming  two 


BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATES, 


Is  now  ready,  together  with  Inst  of 


STOCK. 


Both  will  he  sent  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  25  cent.-. 
To  our  customers  of  past  years  it  will  be  sent  without 
charge. 


S 5  tO  $10  PER  DAY. BOYS’ amlGII^LS 

who  enP  gein  Er  new  business  make  from  $5  to  $10  per 
dav  in  their  own  localities.  Full  particulars  and  instruc¬ 
tions  sent  free  by  mail.  Those  m  need  of  permanent  and 


urofitable  work  should  address,  at  once, 
pro&ta0  GEORGE  STINSON  &  CO.,  Portland,  Me. 


WM.  J.  CARLTON’S 


BIST  OF 


Advertising  Mediums. 


150  Religious  Papers. 

50  Agricultural  Papers. 

15  Literary  and  Illustrated  Papers. 
30  Magazines. 

25  Family  Secular  "Weeklies. 

30  Secular  Papers  around  New  York. 


Any  of 


Address 


the  Above  Lists  Sent  on 
Application. 

WM.  J.  CARLTON, 

Advertising  Agent, 

89  Park  Row,  New  York. 


*■ 1 


67  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 


TO  CONFORM  TO 

of  BKT2ES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 


BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

BSsTSend  for  our  New  Brice  List,  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it,  containing  full  directions— making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club- organizers. 


oat  iai5  vw  - - - 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

3»  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.O.Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


A  Great  Offer  ,4m  Broadway. N.Yt 


will  dispose  of  Ono  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and 
Organs  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters  ,  at 
extremely  low  prices,  for  cash,  buring  this  month,  or 
will  take  a  small  portion  cash  and  balance  m  monthly  or 
quarterly  instalments.  _ _ 


J.  J.  II.  GREGORY’S 

SEE©  CATALOGUE. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public  many 
new  and  rare  vegetables,  I  am  again  prepared  to  supply 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  of  the  purest  quality.  My 
Annual  Catalogue,  which  abounds  m  fine  engravings,  con¬ 
tains  not  only  numerous  novelties,  but  all  the  standard 
vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden  (over  one  hundred  of 
which  I  grow  on  my  three  seed  farms),  and  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  flower  seed.  Catalogues  free  to  all. 

All  my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants 
1st :  That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me. 

2d  :  That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser. 
oj  .  Thnt  *h?/  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name. 

T  A  MBS  R  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

BS.ACK  TEA 

with  the  Green  Tea  Flavor.  War¬ 
ranted  to  suit  all  tastes.  For  sale 
everywhere.  And  for  sale  whole¬ 
sale  only  by  the  Great  Atlantic  anc 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  8  Church  St,,  Neu 
York.  B.  O.  Box  5506.  Send  fo) 
Thea-Neotar  Circular. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 
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AN  ERROR  CORRECTED  ! 

Because  "Wood’s  Household  contains  nearly  as  much  matter  as  any  $2.00  magazine,  many 
nave  supposed  that  its  contents  are  either  selected  or  furnished  hy  third  or  fourth  rate  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  fact  is,  no  other  periodical  has  so  good  a  right  to  claim  to  he  a  first  class 

©bibinai  housemqlo  magazine. 

Among  its  contributors  for  1871  are  the  following  well  known  writers: 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE,  GAIL  HAMILTON,  HORACE  GREELEY, 

M.  M.  POMEEOY,  ELEANOR  EIRE,  ABBY  SAGE  RICHARDSON, 

VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND,  DIO  LEWIS,  ELLA  WHEELER, 

GEORGE  BHRLETGH,  CARRIE  D.  BEEBE,  JOSEPH  ALDEN, 

MARY  CLEMMER  AMES,  GEO.  W.  BUNGAY,  MARY  F.  WATERBURY, 

SELWYN  LEE  STELLIS,  MARY  A.  DENISON,  GEO.  ELINGLE, 

ALICE  CARY,  WM.  A.  SIGOURNEY,  PHOEBE  CARY,  etc.  etc. 

Every  number  will  contain  a  $100  Prize  Story,  complete;  beside  several  stories  which  were 
entered  in  competition  for  these  prizes.  No  effort  or  expense  will  he  spared  to  make  [it  the  very 
jest  household  periodical  in  the  world.  Yearly  $1.  Sold  hy  newsdealers  at  10  cents  per  copy. 
Splendid  Premiums.  One  specimen  copy  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


STITCH!  STITCH!  STITCH! 

We  not  only  furnish  the  best  magazine  in  the  world,  for  the  money,  hut  we  give  more  money’s 
worth  in  premiums  than  is  paid  by  any  other  publisher  for  the  amount  collected.  To  give  somo 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  premium  business,  we  give  below  the  receipt  and  addresses  for  our 
.'wenty-fourth  shipment  of  Wilson’s  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines : 

We  have  this  day  received  S.  S.  Wood’s  order  for  74  Wilson  Improved  Sewing  Machines,  which 
vve  shall  ship  immediately  to  the  accompanying  addresses,  as  Premiums  for  obtaining  subscribers 
o  Wood’s  Household  Magazine;  this  being  Mr.  Wood’s  twenty-fourth  premium  shipment  of  Ma¬ 
chines  from  February  9,  1S69.  These  are  first  class,  double-thread,  Shuttle  Machines,  and  are 
fully  warranted  for  three  years. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  25,  1871.  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

Addresses  far  24  th  Premium  Shipment  of  Wilson  Improved  Sewing  Machines. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Heise,  Joliet,  "Will.  Co.  Ill.;  Joseph  Dooming,  Antwerp,  Paulding  Co.,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Buck,  Whitewa¬ 
ter,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Phillips,  Glade  Mills,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. ;  H.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  box  797  ;  Mrs. 
Avery  P.  Palmer,  Cardiff,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Maggie  Bohrer.  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis. :  Annie  C.  Perry,  Ford’s 
Ferry,  Crittenden  Co.,  Ky.;  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Webster,  Mansfield,  Tioga  Co.  Pa.  ;  Phebe  L.  Randall ,  Waoousta,  Clinton  Co., 
Mich. ;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Bump,  Sharon,  Conn. ;  Anna  E.  Weast,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Emily  Perry,  Johnson’s  Creek, 
Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  John  B.  Hervey,  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Miller,  Troy,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  J.  G. 
DeLane,  Hancock,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Lee,  East  Clarksfield,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Parme- 
lee,  West  Bloomfield,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Ettie  A.  Bush,  Campbelll'own,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Goff, 
Hankins  Depot,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Kittie  A.  Harvey,  Irwin  Sta.,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. ;  C.  D.  Jones,  Vermillion, 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  G.  T.  Peckham,  9  Bond  St. ,  Providence,  B.  I. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Vandervoort,  Callicoon  Depot,  Sull.  Co., 
N.  Y ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Wheatley,  Woodbury,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  (L.I.) ;  Mrs.  Allen  Benoud,  Westport,  Fairfield  Co.  Conn.; 
Alpha  Steenard,  Nelsonville,  Athens  Co.,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Doty,  Marengo,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Elmer  Hull, 
Buckley,  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill.;  Anna  B.  Harding,  Monroeville,  Salem  Co,  N.  J. ;  D.  D.  K.  George,  Andes,  Del.  Co.,  N.Y.  ; 
A.  E.  Hadley,  Springville,  Erie  Co.,  N  Y. ;  Jennie  Goodrich,  Seal,  Wyandotte  Co.,  Ohio ;  Fred.  Lyman,  Cuba,  Alle¬ 
ghany  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Amanda  Hurley,  Omaha  City,  Hall  Co.,  Neb. ;  Mrs.  Melinda  Parker,  Sonora,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Hattie  Boyce,  Savona,  Steuben  Co. ,  N.  Y. ;  B.  L.  Bobinson,  Frankfort,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Anna  A.  Wright, 
Worcester,  Vt.;  Ester  Golding,  Syosset,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  (L.I.) ;  Hugh  Laughlin,  East  Palestine,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio; 
J.  F.  Figgins,  Salineville,  Columbiana  Co.,  O. ;  Ella  M.  Burgio,  Delhi,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  Nettie  Avery,  Esperance, 
Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Westcott,  Factoryville,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.;  Lizzie  Whitakpr,  Coldwater,  Mich.; 
Isaac  S.  Pyle,  St.  Clairsville,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Addie  G.  Stillwell,  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio  ;  Chas.  F.  Ackerman, 
Somerset  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Agrelius,  Youngsville,  Warren  Co.,  Pa. ;  Eliza  MeGlinchy,  Flint,  Genessee  Co.,  Mich. ; 
Nancy  S.  May,  Unadilla,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Wm.  Foote,  Charlotte,  Chittendon  Co.,  Vt. ;  Dan.  F.  Lentz, 
Palestine,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio;  Lucina  Bell,  Broome,  N.  Y. ;  Jas.  D.  Wood,  Rollin,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich  ;  Hattie  Porter, 
Batavia,  Branch  Co.,  Mich.;  G.  H.  Corvin,  OxBow,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Josephine  Dulin,  Martinsville,  Clark  Co.,  Ill. ; 
Jordan  C.  Dodge,  Glen  Cove,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. ;  Maggie  Godkins,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.  "N.  Y. ;  Carrie  M.  Strong,  Middle- 
town,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. ;  George  King,  Thompsontown  Sta  ,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Shelton,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  ;  Jennie  B.  Sheppard,  Kossuth,  DesMoine  Co.,  Iowa;  Jennie  Hoofnagle,  Abingdon, Wash. 
Co.,  Va. ;  Abbie  O.  Buck,  Portage,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Abbie  McCollum,  New  Scotland  Sta.,  Albany  Co..  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Payne,  Kingsbury,  Whiteside  Co.,  Ill. ;  Byron  S.  Smith,  Whitesboro  Depot,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Lucy 
Gafford,  Troy,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.;  Bell  Crooks,  Ashland,  Boyd  Co.,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Perkins,  Newcastle,  Law¬ 
rence  Co.,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Datus  H.  Hunt,  Middleford,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  "Wilson  Improved  is  one  of  the  best  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Premiums,  which  contains  several  hundred  addresses,  with  the  voluntary  testimonials  of 
those  who  have  received  these  machines  as  premiums.  Please  forward  the  addresses  of  friends 
who  would  be  likely  to  raise  a  club,  and  we  will  mail  specimen  and  catalogue  free.  Address 

m-lt  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N.  T. 
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THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH. 


INSTITUTE  DEPARTMENT. 


Kif  In  this  Department  we  purpose  giving,  from  month  to  month,  a  description  of  the  various  agencies  we  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  the  reasons  why  we  use  them,  their  effects  in  different  diseasos,  occasional  reports  of 
eases,  and  various  items  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  institution. 


Nos.  13  &  15  LAIGHT  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


A.  L.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  Physician. 

The  objects  of  this  institution,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  are  two-fold, 
viz.  1.  The  treatment  and  cure  of  the  sick  without  poisoning  them,  hy  Hygienic  agencies  alone. 

2.  To  furnish  a  pleasant,  genial  Home  to  friends  of  Hygiene  throughout  the  world,  whenever  they  visit  this  city. 


CUKE  DEPARTSIEHT. 

Thousands  of  invalids  have  been  successfully  treated  at  this  institution  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  its  fama 
extends  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Its  appliances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  without  the  use  of  poi¬ 
sonous  drugs  are  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  institute  in  America.  They  comprise  the  celebrated 

Turkish  Baths,  Electric  Baths,  Vapor  Baths,  Swedish  Movement  Cure, 

MACHINE  VIBRATIONS,  the  varied  and  extensive  resources  of  the  AVATER  CURE,  LIFTING  CURE,  MAG¬ 
NETISM.  Healthful  Food,  a  Pleasant  Home,  etc.,  etc.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  CHRONIC  DISEASE,  especially  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Torpidity  of  the  Liver,  "Weak 
Luntrs  and  Incipient  Consumption,  Paralysis,  Poor  Circulation,  General  Debility,  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Scrofula, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Uterine  'Weaknesses  and  Displacements,  Spermatorrhea,  etc.  Any  one  wishing  further  informa¬ 
tion  should  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR, containing  further  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  which  will  be  sent  free 

by  return  mail. 

BOARDING  DEPARTMENT.  # 

We  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  the  reception  of  hoarders  and  patients.  Our  location  is  conven¬ 
ient  of  access  from  the  Railroad  depots  and  Steamboat  landings,  and  to  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Street  cars  pass 
near  the  doors  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  making  it  a  very  convenient  stopping  place  for  persons  visiting  the  city  upon 
business  or  pleasure.  Our  table  is  supplied  with  the  Rest  Kinds  or  Food,  Healthfully  Pkepabfd,  and  Plenty  or 
It.  In  these  respects  it  is  unequaled.  Come  and  see,  and  learn  howto  live  healthfully  at  home.  Terms  reasonable. 

Drs.  "WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 
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American  Educational  Monthly. 

“  For  all  who  have  Children  to  Educate , 
or  school  taxes  lo  pay.11 

Contents  for  January,  1871 — Vol.  VIII. 

A  Japanese  School  —Frontispiece. 

Schools  in  Japan. 

Geography  a  Civilizer. 

Law  on  Corporal  Punishment. 

Schools  of  the  Prench  Peasantry. 

Eminent  Educators  Deceased. 

Fiction  an  Educator. 

English  Literature. 

What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth. 

Teaching  Public  School—  Khymes. 

Education  in  Germany. 

An  Empire  without  Inhabitants. 

The  Log  School-House — Illustrated. 

Is  the  Higher  Education  Growing  Unpopular? 

“  The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi.” 

Something  About  Ink. 

How  Marbles  are  Made. 

Of  What  Sponges  Consist. 

Educational  Intelligence : 

The  Indians ;  Texas. 

Chicago;  Decatur;  Turkey 
Correspondence. 

Current  Publications : 

Hart’s  Rhetoric. 

Smith’s  Pretentious  Book  Title. 

Scott’s  New  History. 

H.  S.  Commissioner. 

American  Educational  Annual. 

College  Catalogues. 

Scientific. 

Miscellanea. 

An  Old  Scholar — Illustrated. 

Smile  Whenever  you  Can— Music . 

Price  20  Cts . or  $2  per  Ann. 

WITH  VALUABLE  PREMIUMS. 

J.  AY.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

Xf-2t  14  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Fresh  CS-arden,  Flower,  Fruit, 

Herb,  Tree  and  Shrub,  and  Evergreen  Seeds, 
prepaid  by  mail,  with  directions  for  culture. 
Twenty-five  different  packets  of  either  class  for 
$1.00-  The  six  classes  $5.00. 

20,000  lbs.  Evergreen  and  Tree  Seeds ;  Apple,  Pear, 
Cherry,  &c. ;  Grass  Seeds  ;  Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Onion, 
Squash,  Turnip,  and  all  Vegetable  and  Plower  Seeds,  in 
small  or  large  quantities;  also  Small  Emits,  Stocks, 
Bulbs,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Verbenas,  &c.,  by  mail,  prepaid. 
New  Golden  Banded  Japan  Lily,  50c.  Priced  Descriptive 
Catalogue  sent  to  any  plain  address,  gratis.  Agents 
wanted.  Wholesale  List  to  Agents,  Clubs  and  the  Trade. 
Seeds  on  commission. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries  and  Seed  Ware¬ 
house,  Plymouth,  Mass.  Established  in  1842.  m-2t 

The  Elmira  Water  Cure  will 

he  re-opened  May  1st  for  the  reception  of  patients,  being 
under  the  general  care  of  Dr.  S.  O  Gleason  and  Mrs.  R. 
B.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  assisted  by  Miss  L.  Z.  Brooks.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  Circular,  with  Stamp,  S.  0.  GLEASON,  M.  D., 
Water  Cure,  Elmira,  New  York.  my-tf 


COLBY  WRINGERS  !  Best  and  Cheapest !  Try  it  1 
hildren’s  Carriages,  Sleds,  Sleighs,  and  Velocipedes. 
OLBY  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  508  Broadway,  N.Y.  jy8t 


The 

Best 

Tiling 

Out. 


If  you  want  for  your  family  a  paper 
that  is  filled  with  entertaining  and  use¬ 
ful  reading,  one  which  will  cultivate  a 
taste  for  something  better  than  the 
sensation  novels  of  the  day,  send  at 
once  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  to  C.  II. 
Cushing,  85  Washington  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  you  can  have  the  Semi¬ 
monthly  Family  Ciecle  for  one  year, 
containing  articles  upon  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  beaut  ful  illustrations,  biographies 
of  eminent  persons,  a  valuable  domestic 
department,  and  a  variety  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  reading.  Also,  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber  is  given  a  BEAUTIFUL  $2.00 
STEEL  ENGRAVING. 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  A  good,  active  man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl  in  every  town  and  county 
m  the  country  can  find  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment.  Good  pay  in 
cash.  Send  five  cents  lor  specimen 
copies,  and  say  where  you  saw  this. 

C.  H.  CUSHING, 

85  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

m-lt 


Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine 

Patented  Feb.  14,  I860,  and  Sept.  18,  1866. 
Received  the  First  Prize  at  the  Great  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  in  New  York,  Oct.  26,  1867,  and  highest 
premium  for  the  Best  Manufacturing  Machine  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  July,  1867. 

No.  1,  FAMILY  MACHINE. 

This  machine  i  constructed  on  a  new  principle  of 
mechanism,  possessing  many  rare  and  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  having  been  examined  by  the  most  profound  ex¬ 
perts,  and  pronounced  to  he  simplicity  and  perfection 
combined. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
Sewing  Machines : 

•  1.  Excessive  fatigue  to  the  operator. 

2.  Liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

J  3.  Expense,  trouble,  and  loss  of  time  in  repairing. 

4.  Incapacity  to  sew  every  description  of  material. 

5.  Disagreeable  noise  while  in  operation. 

The  Empire  Sewing  Machine  is  exempt  from  all  these 
objections  Address  the  EMPIRE  SEWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

For  35  Subscribers  and  $70, 

to  The  Hf.r  alii  of  Health,  we  will  send  an  Empire 
Sewing  Machine  worth  $60. 

WOOD  &  nOLBROOK. 

f-tf  15  Laight  Street,  New  York 


Hunting,  Trapping,  and 

Fishing  Made  Easy  —New,  reliable,  and  gives  more 
matter  than  any  dollar  book,  double  amount  of  any  25ct. 
book,  including  preparation  and  use  of  bait,  traps,  &c  ,  all 
modes  of  preserving  and  preparing  skins  and  furs,  and 
much  other  practical  and  valuable  information — just  what 
is  wanted.  Price  lower  than  any  other  ;  none  (even  at  $2  or 
$5)  more  reliable ;  none  at  less  than  $1  as  reliable  and 
complete.  Examine  at  any  Bookstore  and  prove.  Only 
20  cts.  of  Booksellers  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 
xm-2t 


Br.  IL.  Smith’s  Water  Cure. 

The  Hygeian  Home  is  at  'Wernersville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 
Send  for  a  ciroular.  m-2t 
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TnE 

National  Standard. 

Published  every  Saturday. 


An  Independent  Uteform  and 
literary  Journal. 


AARON  M.  POWELL,  Editor. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS,  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, 
REY.  JOHN  T.  SARGENT,  HON.  GEORGE  W. 
JULIAN,  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS,  MARY 
GREW,  JTJLIA  WARD  HOWE,  LOUISA  M.  AL- 
COTT,  COL.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON,  and  others,  con¬ 
tributors. 


Mr.  Phillips's  articles  alone  are  worth  many  times  the 
subscription  price  for  the  year. 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD 

will  be  radical  in  its  treatment  of  public  questions ;  inde¬ 
pendent  in  its  political  relations;  will  seek  to  eradicate 
the  spirit  of  caste  ;  to  secure  equal  rights  for  women ;  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  laborer ;  to  extend  ciyiUzation 
and  ultimate  citizenship  to  the  Indian  ;  to  obtain  justice 
for  the  oppressed  everywhere ;  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Temperance ;  of  Education ;  and  to  promote  practical, 
unsectarian  religion,  and  all  that  makes  for  peace  and  a 
true  civilization. 

Subscription  price,  per  year,  $3  00.  To  Clubs  of  Five, 
$8  50  ;  to  Clubs  of  Ten,  $2  00.  Single  copies,  Six  Cents. 
A  Liberal  Premium  List.  The  Standard  offers  superior 
inducements  to  Advertisers. 

Specimen  numbers  sent  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD,  $3  00. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe.”^! 

Address  A.  M.  POWELL, 

Editor  of  The  National  Standard, 

Xj-3t  r  P.  O.  Box  1416,  New  York. 


A  Chicago  Weekly  of  Choice,  Stirring,  and  Eleva¬ 
ting  Literature  for  old  and  young.  A  friend  to  all  true 
religion  and  reform.  Not  sectarian  in  religion  or  poli¬ 
tics.  A  paper  for  the  people.  Should  be  in  every  family 
in  the  land.  Contains  sermons  of  London’s  great  preacher, 

C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Contains  latest  news  and  market  re¬ 
ports  up  to  time  of  going  to  press  One  of  the  cheapest  “ 
and  liveliest  papers  pubiished.  Only  One  Dollar  a  year  ;  II 
Six  Months,  50  cts. ;  Three  Months,  25  cts.  Publisher  of 
Game  of  “  Society,  or  the  Social  Conflict  between  ' 
Good  and  Evil.”  Address 

Xn-6t  E.  C.  EGGLESTON,  Editor  Life  Boat.  f 


Tobacco  and  Its  Effects, 


Being  , 

t 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY, 

l 

Showing  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is  a  physical,  mental,  'L 
moral,  and  social  evil.  By  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D.,  Editor  * 
Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

h 

B3T'  Price,  by  mail,  20  cents.  Address 
WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

t. 

No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  York.  , 


$5,60  IN  GOLD. — A  Present 

Of  the  splendid  Steel  Engiaving  Evangeline  (Price  $5.60 
in  gold)  to  subscribers  for  the  Illustrated  Ex-  1 
celsior  Magazine.  The  Illustrations  alone  B 
are  worth  many  times  its  cost,  and  the  magazine  re-  . 
duced  from  $2  50  to  $  |  oo  a  year,  is  now  one  of  I 
the  cheapest  in  the  world.  Contains  BEAUTIFUL  f 
STORIES,  SPLENDID  PICTURES,  INTERESTING  „ 
PUZZLES  AND  REBUSES,  CUTS  OE  LADIES’  PAT-  , 
TERNS,  NEWS,  &C.  &0.  We  will  send  the  Magazine  1 
one  year,  also  this  splendid  Steel  Engraving,  on  receipt  v 
of  the  regular  subscription  price,  $1  00,  and  8  cents  for  I 
postage.  Sample  copies,  Free.  Address  the  Publisher, 

C  L.  VAN  ALLEN,  171  Broadway,  New  York.  XMt 


“Amer.  School  Inst,.”  founded 

1855,  Is  a  reliable  and  practical  Educational  Bureau 
To  aid  those’who  want  well-qualified  Teacheis; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions ; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  Schools; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

Sixteen  years  have  proved  it  efficient  in  securing  “the 
right  Teacher  for  the  right  place.” 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 

Xf-llt  14  Bond  Street ,  New  York.  t 


Hygienic. 

Dr.  Jenkins’  Institution,  Binghamton,  is  now  open  for 
patients  and  a  few  boarders.  The  best  facilities  are  af¬ 
forded  for  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  Chronic  Diseases. 
Special  treatment  given  to  women  by  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Ad- 
dress  E  S.  JENKINS,  M.  D.,  or  MRS.  L.  A.  JENKINS, 
M.  D.,  Binghamton,  New  York.  jy-tf 


Caution. 

All  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against  infringing  my 
Letters  Patent  for  Improvements  in  Sewing  Machines, 
extended  for  seven  years  by  Act  of  Congress,  dated  July 
14,  1870.  All  infringers  will  be  prosecuted  according  to 
law.  _ JOHN  BACHELDER.  n-5t 

A  MODEL  HOUSE  !  Convenience,  beauty,  and  econ¬ 
omy  combined !  Descriptive  circulars,  free  to  all. 

A  HEALTHY  HOUSE !  Eight  page  description,  with 
price  list  of  plans,  views,  etc.,  for  25  cents. 

A  RADICAL  REFORM  in  House  Architecture!  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  J.  COLBY,  Architect,  Waterbury,  Yt 
jy-9t 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  15  Laight  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Tree  Of  Life;  or,  Human  Degeneracy.— 
Its  Nature  and  Remedy.  By  Isaao  Jennings,  M.  D. — 
The  author  of  this  book  was  for  thirty  years  an  Allopathlo 
physician,  but  becoming  convinced  that  medicines  did 
more  harm  than  good,  he  substituted  placebos  of  bread 
pills  and  colored  water  in  his  practice,  and  the  reoord  of 
his  cases  show  that  tho  latter  treatment  was  eminently 
successful  in  removing  disease.  It  contains  the  following 
table  of  contents  :  Man’s  Spiritual  Degeneracy ;  Physi- 
oal  Depravity  ;  Physiological  and  Psychological  Reform  ; 
Remedy  for  Man’s  Spiritual  Degeneracy  ;  Man’s  Physical 
Degeneracy ;  Constitution  of  Human  Physical  Life ; 
Vital  Economy,  or  Organic  Laws  of  Life  ;  Source  and 
Mode  of  Transmission  of  the  Principle  of  Human  Physical 
Cafe ;  Predisposition  to  Disease ;  Hereditary  Diseases 
Mode  of  Renovation  of  Impaired  and  Foeble  Vital 
Machinery ;  Analysis  of  a  Few  of  the  Most  Prominent 
Symptoms  of  Disease ;  Law  of  Contagion  and  Goneral 
Causation  ;  Medical  Delusion ;  Remedy  for  Man’s  Physi¬ 
cal  Degeneracy ;  General  Directions  Resumed;  Speciflo 
Directions— Croup— Dysentery— Cholera  ;  Final  and  Ef¬ 
fectual  Remedy  for  Man’s  Physical  Degeneracy.  Price, 
by  mail,  $1  50.  ^ 

Sexual  Physiology.— This  work  contains  the 
latest  and  most  important  Discoveries  in  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes ;  Explains  the  origin  of 
Human  Life  ;  how  and  when  Menstruation,  Impregna¬ 
tion  and  Conception  occur  ;  giving  the  law3  by  which  the 
number  and  sex  of  offspring  are  controlled,  and  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  and  rearing  of 
beautiful  and  healthy  children.  It  is  high-toned,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  family.  With  80  fine  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Jgentt  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Price, 
by  mail,  $2. 

Hydropathic  Encyclopedia .— niustra- 
ted.  A  Complete  System  of  Hydropathy  and  Hygiene, 
embracing  Anatomy ;  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body  ; 
Hygienio  Agencies,  and  the  Preservation  of  Health ; 
Dietetics  and  Cookery ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Treat¬ 
ment;  Special  Pathology  and  Hydro-Therapeutics,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Nature,  Causes,  8ymptoms,  and  Treatment  of  all 
known  Diseases,  Application  to  Surgical  Diseases  and  to 
Hydropathy,  to  Midwifery,  and  the  Nursery.  With  800 
Engravings,  and  nearly  1000  Pages,  including  a  Glossary, 
Table  of  Contents,  and  Index  complete.  Price  $1  50 

Physical  Perfection.— Containing  Chapter 
on  Structure  of  the  Human  Body ;  the  Perfect  Man  and 
Woman  ;  the  Temperaments ;  Laws  of  Human  OonfiguT 
ration;  Embryology;  Childhood;  Effects  of  Mental  Cul-  , 
hire ;  Moral  and  Emotional  Influences ;  Social  Condi* 
Sons  and  Occupations ;  Effects  of  Climate  and  Locality  ; 
Direct  Physical  Culture ;  Practical  Hygiene  ;  Woman¬ 
hood;  the  Secret  of  Longevity;  the  Arts  of  Beauty; 
External  Indications  of  Figure,  etc.,  etc.  Beautifully 
Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  handsomely  bound. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1  60.  ■ 

ftathe’8  Manual  of  gymnastics.— 

Illustrated.  For  Instruction  in  Classes  and  Private  Use. 
Dio  Lewis’s  Syitexa  Explained.  By  W.  L.  Rath*.  Prioe 
•I  cents  n. 


The  True  Temperance  Platform  ; 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholio  Medication. 
Being  the  substance  of  Addresses  delivered  in  the  Queen’s 
Concert  Rooms,  London ;  to  which  is  added  a  Discussion 
on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Alcoholic  Medication.  This 
excellent  Temperance  document  should  he  read  by  every 
one  who  would  understand  the  true  arguments  against  the 
use  of  alcohol.  Price,  by  mail,  30  cents. 

Dlptherla  ;  It9  Nature,  History,  Causes,  Preven¬ 
tion,  and  Treatment  on  Hygienio  principles,  eto.  It  con¬ 
tains  chapters  on  the  Nosology  and  Technology  of  Dip- 
theria,  Description  and  Pathology  of  Diptheria,  tho  Falss 
Membrane,  History  and  Infectiousness  of  Diptheria,  it! 
Causes  and  Mortality,  Complications  and  Sequel®,  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  Diptheria,  the  Drug  and  the  Hygienio  Treat¬ 
ments,  Stimulation,  eto.  Price,  by  mail,  $1  25. 

The  New  Hygienic  Cook  Book.  By 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jones. — This  work  contains  several  hundred 
recipes  for  cooking  the  most  palatable  and  wholesome 
food  without  the  use  of  deleterious  compounds.  Also, 
directions  for  Washing,  Ironing,  removing  Stains,  Can¬ 
ning  Fruit,  eto.  Prioe  50  cents. 

Water  Cure  for  the  Million.— The  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  Water  Cure  Explained,  Popular  Errors  Ex¬ 
posed,  containing  Rules  for  Bathing,  Dieting,  Exercising, 
Reoipes  for  Cooking,  directions  for  Home  Treatment,  and 
cases  to  illustrate,  eto.  Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

The  Turkish  Bath;  Its  History  and  Philoso¬ 
phy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson.  With  Notes  and  an  Appen¬ 
dix  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D. — This  is  the  only  book  on 
the  Turkish  Bath  published  in  this  country.  Illustrated. 
Price  25  cents. 

Now  Medical  Charts,  so  arranged  as  to 
present  to  the  eye  at  a  glance  the  Fundamental  Problems 
of  all  the  Medical  Systems  and  the  Distinctive  Principles 
in  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the  Hygienio  System. 
Price  $8.  Sent  only  by  Express.  ( 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 

Giving  their  Cause,  means  of  Prevention,  and  methods  of 
Cure.  Pnco,  25  oents. 

The  Cause  of  Exhausted  Vitality; 

or,  Abuse  of  the  Sexual  Function.  Price,  in  paper,  75 
cents ;  in  muslin,  $1- 

Woman's'DreSS  ;  with  numerous  Engravings 
showing  how  Woman’s  Clothing  can  he  made  beautiful, 
healthful,  and  comfortable.  Price  80  cents. 

Children  ;  Their  Management  in  Health  and  in 
Disease.  By  Dr.  Joel  Shew.  Price  $1  75. 

'  How  to  Bathe.— This  is  a  conoise  family  guide 
for  tho  use  of  all  kinds  of  baths.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Movement  Cure;  Principles  an# 
Practice.  By  Geo.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D.  Price  $2. 

Is  it  I  ?— A  Book  for  Every  Man,  by  Dr.  Stuns. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1. 

Why  Not?— a  Book  for  Every  Woman,  bv  Du 
Stores.  Prioe,  by  mail,  $  1. 
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€onant’§  Binder, 

OR  BOOK  COVERS  FOR 
PERIODICALS. 

Adapted  to  the  Atlantic , 
Harpers',  Putnam's ,  and 
The  Herald  of  Health, 
50  cts. 

Music  Size. — Adapted  to 
the  various  Publishers’  Sheet 

Music . $1  00 

A  cheap  and  durable 
method  of  Binding  Maga¬ 
zines,  Papers  and  Music. 
Extremely  simple.  New 
numbers  can  be  added  as  re¬ 
ceived. 

We  can  recommend  it  as 
being  just  the  thing  for  pre¬ 
serving  Magazines  perfect 
and  clean. — Gardener's 
Monthly. 

This  is  a  useful  invention,  by  which  a  Periodical  is  in¬ 
serted  in  a  moment  between  two  durable  covers.  Various 
sizes  are  made.  A  good  thing. — New  York  Tribune. 

Conant’s  Binder  is  one  of  the\>est  and  cheapest  con¬ 
trivances  for  keeping  Periodicals  in  good  condition  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  meets  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt  in  every  reading  family.  It  is  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble,  and  is  designed  either  for  a  Temporary  or  Permanent 
Binder.” — Dedham  Gazette. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

oc-tf  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


Another  Mew  Work! 


THE  IDENTIFICATION 

OF  THE 

ARTISAN  AND  ARTIST, 

THE 

Proper  Object  of  American  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Illustrated  by 

A  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 

On  the  Relation  of  the  Arts  of  Design  with  the  Arts  of 
Production.  Addressed  to  American  Workingmen  and 
Educators,  with  an  Essay  on  Eroehel’s  Reform  of  Prima¬ 
ry  Education, 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  valuable  pamphlet,  Prigs 
fey  mail,  25  cents. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


‘  ‘  Bradbury  3?iam©.  ’  ’ 

From  personal  acquaintance  with  this  firm  we  can 
ndorse  them  as  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
Christian  public.  We  are  using  the  Bradbury  Pianos  in 
our  families,  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Persons  at  a  distance  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  sending 
or  their  illustrated  price  list,  and  ordering  from  it. 

AIRS.  TJ.  S  GRANT,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  P.  CHASE,  Chief-Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  D.  PORTER,  Vice-Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy. 

M  SIMPSON,  Bishop  M.E.  Church,  Philadelphia. 

S.  HAWK,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York. 

Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of  The  Independent. 

The  best  manufactured ;  warranted  for  six  years 
Pianos  to  let,  and  rent  applied  if  purchased  ;  monhly  in¬ 
stallments  received  for  the  same.  Old  pianos  taken  in 
exchange.  Second-hand  pianos  at  great  bargains,  from 
$50  to  $200.  Send  for  illustrated  Price  List. 

F  G.  SMITH  &  CO., 

late  Sup’t  for  and  successor  to  Wm.  B.  Bradbury, 

m-ly  427  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


&ist  of  Articles  for  Sale  by 


WOOD  &  IIOLBROOK,  No.  15  Laight  Street,  Now  York. 


BACON’S  HOME  GYMNASIUM,  with  Pools 

of  explanation  and  100  cuts,  $10. 


-Trapeze  Adjustment,  with  32  illustrations,  $3  50. 


-Swing  Adjustment,  for  children,  $1  50. 


Each  part  sold  separately.  The  whole,  $15. 


This  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  Gymnastic  appara¬ 
tus  for  home  use  ever  invented.  Any  one  can  use  it.  Foi 


weak  chests,  backs,  and  sides  its  use  is  the  best  remedj  ^ 
known.  A  half  hour’s  use  of  it  daily  would  prevent  and! 


cure  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  consumption. 


SYRINGES. — The  hest  styles  in  market 
Usual  style,  by  mail,  $3.  For  children,  with  Eye  and 
Ear  Douche  for  sores,  etc.,  $2.  The  Spray  Syringe,  $3 
The  Trade  supplied. 


BOUND  VOLUMES.— We  still  have  a  fev 
Bound  Volumes  for  1863,  1804,  1867,  1868  and  1869  fo 
sale,  postpaid,  by  mail,  for  $3  Soon  it  will  be  impossibh 
to  obtain  them. 


HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS— so  tha 

every  one  can  hind  their  numbers  and  preserve  then 
neatly.  50  cents. 


BREAD  PANS — for  making  light,  aeratec 

Bread  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  other  potsonou.. 
compounds.  Only  by  Express,  $1  25.  y: 


IIAND  MILLS— for  cracking  Wheat,  makin; 


Rusk,  Hominy,  etc.  By  Express,  $3. 


BEST  GRAHAM  CRACKERS -per  barrel 

$10.  Half  barrel -38  lbs.,  $3. 


ELECTRIC  MACHINES— Kidder’s,  bes 

Manufactured,  $20  to  $22. 


FILTERS. — Kedzie’s,  Family  Size,  $10  50 


Hygienic  Home  Water  CJure 

637  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.  'l 
This  is  by  far  the  roost  extensive  and  complete  Healtl 
Institute  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  based  strictly  on  the  Hy  ' 
gienie  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Smith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  with  spec  , 
ial  reference  to  its  supplying  the  place  in  San  Francisci 
that  the  Laight  Street  House  and  Hygienic  Institute  fur 
nishes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Beform  in  New  York  city 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  all  wb 
may  desire  hospitalities,  and  the  Board  rg  Department  i 
well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  friends  o 
Hygiene  throughout  the  coaa  All  are  cordially  invite 
to  visit  our  healthful  Home. 

BARLOW  J.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Consulting  Physician. 

R.  S.  MACBETH,  M.  D., 
aug-tf  Attending  Physician. 


miffigma  household  maga 

ZINE  contains  in  every  number  om 
complete  prize  story  valued  at  $100  Forty  pages  of  othe 
matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Sold  by  Newsdealer!'  at  10  cts.  pe 
copy.  Splendid  Premiums.  $500  cash  to  be  awarded  fo 
prize  clubs.  Specimen  copy  free.  Address  S.  S.  WOOD 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  n  tf 


D,  H.  Prime,  Printer ,  at  the  Hygienic  Institute ,  N.  Y 


-  •'  V  i  •.  t  ir- 


The  Premium  Sanford  Corn. 


[Continued  from  Second  Page  of  Cover.] 


This  variety  has  heen  tested  the  past  season  in  nearly  every  State  and  territory,  and  the  claims  made  in  favor  of 
are  sustained  by  the  most  convincing  and  disinterested  testimony  (neither  bogus  or  bought)  establishing  the  fact  that 
is  not  a  Humbug,  and  confirming  all  previous  evidences  of  its  superiority.  Nothing  is  claimed  for  it  but  that  which 
tn  be  fully  substantiated.  It  has  the  reputation  in  this  (Suffolk  Co.,)  as  being  the  best  field  com,  and  as  such  has 
iken  the  highest  premium  for  five  successive  ycais.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  other  States,  it  has 
pened  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier,  producing  from  one-third  to  double  the  quantity  of  other  corn. 


FURTHER  TESTIMONIALS. 


Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  Jan .  7, 1871. 

S.  B.  Fanning:  Thinking  you  might  be  interested,  I 
ive  you  the  result  with  the  Sanford  Corn  I  planted  the 
oth  of  May,  while  my  neighbors  were  cultivating 
aeirs.  Planted  on  clover  sod — no  manure  and  only  ordi- 
ary  cultivation — I  have  harvested  from  the  first  acre 
leasured,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  bushels ;  the  second, 
ne  hundred  and  forty-four  bushels.  I  cut  the  stalks  the 
Oth  of  September  fully  ripe .  The  best  acre  of  my  common 

1  orn  planted  in  the  same  field  with  same  culture,  yielded 

2  ut  one  hundred  and  ten  bushels.  I  have  6eventy-five 
ushels  more  shelled  corn  than  if  I  had  planted  the  White 
)ent,  Eight-rowed  Yellow,  or  Red  Blaze.  From  three 

i  ■  ushels  of  ears  I  get  two  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  Have 
*  lone  this  three  or  four  times  in  shelling  that  amount. 
Yhen  weighed  at  the  mill,  I  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
•ounds  of  nice  corn  from  three  bushels  of  ears.  If  any  one 
i  an  beat  this  I  will  make  ar  other  trial  next  year,  if  I  live, 
t  is  universally  liked  in  this  vicinity.  The  seed  delivered 
ost  me  $8.70  If  I  had  paid  $25  for  it,  it  would  be  the  | 
Cheapest  seed  lever  planted.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
hmk  I  have  “Corn  on  the  T'rain,”  and  it  is  partly  true, 
jmd  I  have  it  in  the  crib.  JOHN  HOWLAND. 

Fortville,  Ind. 

•  S.  B.  Fanning — Sir  :  The  coin  I  purchased  from  you 
was  plauted  on  the  23d  of  May,  two  grains  in  a  hill. 
Plowed  it  twice  before  and  once  after  harvest.  Did  not 
«ee  it  afterwards  until  it  had  eared,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  from  three  to  eight  stalks  in  a  hill,  and  most  of  them 
with  two  and  some  with  three  ears  on  a  stalk.  It  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  120  bushels  per  acre,  which  was  just  twice  the 
yield  of  our  common  corn.  I  intend  to  plant  largely  of  it 
the  next  season,  and  think  all  farmers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  give  it  a  trial.  FRANK  K.  BOOLE. 


Bloomsburg,  N.  Y 

8.  B.  Fanning — Dear  Sir :  I  planted  the  Sanford  Corn 
on  the  5th  of  June.  The  dry  weather  kept  it  back,  and 
it  was  more  than  a  week  before  it  sprouted.  It  com¬ 
menced  to  set  ears  about  the  19th  of  July,  and  it  beat  all 
corn  I  ever  I  saw  for  sets.  Some  stalks  had  five,  some 
four,  and  none  less  than  three.  About  this  time  the 
drought  commenced  and  dried  up  many  of  them,  but  it 
yielded  seventy-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  nothing  but  the 
dry  weather  kept  it  from  yif  lding  double  that  amount.  I 
consider  the  stalks  very  valuable  for  fodder. 

•  A.  B.  CRANE. 

Auburn,  Ohio.  Nov.  14,  1870. 

S.  B.  Fanning  :  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  result  of 
my  exper.ments  with  the  Sanford  Coin.  Late  in  May  I 
planted  two  Quarts  on  old  ground,  ordinarily  manured. 
There  was  a  fine  growth  of  stalks  and  a  large  yield  of 
splendid  looking  corn.  From  the  two  quarts  planted  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  I  obtained  thirty-five  bushels 
—at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  large,  well-filled  ears  are  admired  by  all  who  see 
them.  A  gentleman  of  this  place  raised  thirty-eight 
bushels,  from  two  quarts  seed.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Sanford  Corn  is  not  excelled  by  any  variety,  but  believe  it. 
superior  to  all.  GEO.  WM.  WILSON. 

Mount  Eaton,  Ohio. 

Dzar  Sir :  I  planted  the  Sanford  Corn  on  the  16th  of 
May  ;  it  was  ripe  two  weeks  earlier  than  my  other  corn.  I 
planted  my  common  corn  in  the  same  field.  Ittooktwelve 
rows  to  make  forty-five  bushels  of  ears.  Of  the  Sanford 
Corn  it  tcok  only  eight  rows  to  make  the  same  number  of 
bushels.  It  will  yield  with  me  one-third  more  than  the 
1  common  corn.  E.  D.  PINKERTON. 


PRICES:  One  Uuart.  post-paid,  75  cents;  Two  Quarts,  $1.25;  One  Peck,  by  Express,  $2  ; 
Half  Bushel,  $3  ;  One  Bushel,  $5. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full  description,  History,  and  Testimony.  Also.  Price-list  of 
new  varieties  or  Corn,  Potatoes,  Oats,  and  other  choice  Farm  Seeds.  Money  may  be  sent  in 
Registered  Letter,  or  Post  Office  Money  Orders  (drawn  on  Riverhead  P.  0.,  N.  Y.).  Any  amount 
less  than  $2  may  he  sent  by  mail  at  myr  risk. 

Address  S.  B.  FAN  IV1 1  NO,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS, 

SEED  OATS. 

Sample  Free. 

White  Probestikr. 

Wuite  Swedish. 

White  Schoner. 

Rudisill. 

Yellow  Luthairan. 

Ramsdell’s  Norway 
Excelsior. 

Surprise. 

Address 


BUY  YOUR  SUED  from  the  GROWF** 


POTATOES ' 
Early  RoTT  St. 


I  will  send  sample  of  either  variety  of  Oats  by  mail,  Jret. 

Samples  of  all  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  three 
stamps. 

Send  stamp  lor  circular,  giving  full  description  and 
Price-list. 

S.  B.  FANNING,  'Tame  SPORT.  N.  Y. 


King  of  thk  L.  J) 
Excelsiok.  / 
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FOURTH  EDITION— REVISER  AND  IMPROVED. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  HERON. 


A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA. 

BY  IEDYAED  BILE. 


With  Illustrations  by  Forbes,  comprising  views  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Natural 
Scenery  and  objects  in  Eastern  Florida.  The  following  newspaper  extract  is  one  of  the  many 
encomiums  it  has  received  from  tl  j  press. 


“  He  justifies  the  predictions  of  the  climate,  saying  that  it  is  so  delightful  that  no  disease  can  experience  it  without 
favorable  effect.  To  the  consumptive,  who  has  not  fallen  too  far  within  the  grasp  of  this  inexorable  malady,  it 
offers  a  9afe  harbor  from  the  severe  winters  of  the  North.” 

“  Americans  should  know  their  own  country.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  under  our  flag  every  degree 
of  climate  desirable.  When  we  have  advanced  a  little  farther  into  the  science  of  knowing  our  bodies  and  their  dis¬ 
abilities,  we  shall  know  where  to  find  the  climate  that  will  best  suit  each  case.  There  is  no  sense  or  humanity  in 
having  a  wretched  sufferer  remain  in  a  climate  that  leeds  and  sustains  his  disease.  -  Let  our  physicians  seek  out  the 
localities  that  will  best  assist  each  patient,  and  let  the  many  sufferers  be  told  where  they  may  live  a  life  that  is  some 
1'L.more  than  a  living  death. 

Pianos  welcome  this  book  for  giving  us  knowledge  of  another  locality  before  little  known.” 

stallmenw  .  _ 

exchange.  Price,  $1  25. 

$50  to  $20r  ’ 


WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

13  &  15  LAIGHT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


